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TO THE MUSES. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS, 





Daughters of Memory, 

Dream of the bard, 
Who, among shadows cool, 

Lapped on the sward, 
Heard your wild minstrelsy, 

Saw your brows starred, 
While your robes nebulous 

Swayed in the dance! 
Thou, O Melpomene, — 

Sparkling thy glance! 
Thou, O Urania,— 

Eyes in a trance! 
Laughing Thalia, too, 

Erato bright ; 
Airy Terpsichore, 

Poising for flight ; 
Suasive Polymnia, 

Smooth in thy might! 
Thou, O Euterpe, thou 

Charmer of tears; 
Singing Calliope, 

Taught of the spheres; 
Clio, rememberer, 

Life of dead years! 


Daughters of Memory, 
Where do ye dwell ? 
Slopes of Mount Pierus,— 
Grotto and dell ? 
Dark-waving Helicon, 
Castaly’s well ? 
Is it fair Arcady,— 
Flocks and green meads ? 
Is it Mount Menahes, — 
Pandean reeds ? 
Isles of the A°gean 
Where the grape bleeds ? 
Is it Atlantean 
Realms in the West,— 
Shores of the Fortunate, 
Seats of the Blest,— 
Feasting with Hesperus, — 
Chambers of rest ? 


Farther yet, farther yet.— 
Far have ye flown, 

Daughters of Memory, 
Strange are ye grown! 

Only faint symphonies, 
On the wind blown, 

Up from the hill-folded 
Thyme-scented ways ; 

Hum of the cithern strings, 
Love-feeding lays ; 

Cymbal and clarion 
Waking old frays! 


Daughters of Memory, 
Here did ye dwell, 

Tempe would bloom again, 
Rannel and well 

Bubble up Castaly 
(Changed by a spell) ; 

Yonder hill Pierus, 
Laurels would shoot ;— 

I, in them forested, 
Hark’ning the lute, 

Hark’ ning, to sing again, 
Or to be mute! 

Lo! With a sacrifice, 
The altar I dress ; 

Patient awaiting you, 
Joy I possess. . . . 

Now ye advance—and now 
Circle to bless! 

Now is my soul indeed 
Filled with large light, 

Full of the dream of you 
Shining and white, 

Fall of the sound of your 
Mystical flight! 








{Written for the JoURNAL.] 


IN EXILE. 


BY DORA READE GOODALE. 


Little he cared for pleasure and ease 
And the gifts of mirth and wine,— 


He was born for a higher hope than these, 


In a larger world than mine. 


His heart was all for the toiling street 
And the prison’s blgak despair, 

His eyes were given to rude Defeat 
And the scowling front of Care. 


Then welcome poverty, hunger, grief, 
‘And the joy of youth undone! 


They will win me a look, though never so brief, 


And a word, if only one. 


THE FALLING LEAF. 


BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 





Yellow, which Nature has introduced but timidly into 
her earlier color scheme, assumes the chief place in early 
autumn. A learned Englishman has recently written a 
long article to prove that there is in English no word which 
will definitely describe the color of the dandelion. Sim- 
ilar difficulties await him who would attempt to differen- 
tiate the hues of golden-rod, touch-me-not, and of the 
myriad-toned leaves which maple, beech, and oak scatter 
upon the lap of the Great Mother. That Philistine 
among vegetables, the pumpkin, which is just now await- 
ing but the touch of the fairy godmother’s wand to be- 
come a Cinderella coach, deserves appreciation for the 
uncompromising color which it has chosen to assume! 

Autumn is the true magician of the year, for under- 
standing that crimson and gold are latent in many leaves, 
hidden beneath the green mask which owes its existence 
only to the due combination of other colors, at a touch he 
brings them forth. The forest trees that light fair blaz- 
ing pyres upon the hillsides are not robing themselves in 
gorgeous hues to die ; to the dead bough severed from the 
living trunk, the leaves cling hopelessly and long,—it is 
only from the very source and fountain of life that they 
hasten to detach themselves. That phenomenon known 
as the death of vegetation is but the compacting of 
vital forees which have been too luxuriously expended 
during the summer. 

Nature was long in perfecting the deciduous tree. 
* Investigations show,” says Mr. Grant Allen, “ that these 
trees are quite a modern novelty upon our planet, things 
of the last two hundred millennia or so, entirely due to 
the immense cooling of the earth’s surface which began 
in the early tertiary period and culminated in the great 
glacial epoch. They are a special product of hard 
times at the pole, like the white bears, the wooly rhi- 
noceros, the mammoth, and the snow-buntings.”” Tropical 
foliage at one time covered the earth from pdle to pole. 
As, however, the climate became colder the large leaves 
were torn in shreds by the fierce winds, and only those 
trees could endure the change whose leaves were needle- 
like, and offered little resistance to the storms, so after 
many experiments Nature devised the oak, maple, and 
their kindred, which should drop their leaves when no 
longer needed. ‘These trees make careful preparation 
for the fall of the leaf, so that there shall be no undue 
waste of sap or tissue. Pluck the green maple leaf, and 
see the line of cells through which the sap is poured into 
it, but when the economical tree begins to store up its 
life-blood at its heart, when the living material is with- 
drawn from the old leaf that it may be ready to nourish 
the new buds in the spring, then see how easily it is de- 
tached, and how slight the sear left behind. 

The forests are full of tiny maple trees,—pull up one 
and see how the lower, in its general configuration, re- 
sembles the upper part, how the tiniest tree is a perfects 
reproduction, on a small scale, of the giant which 
towers above it. 

The bird of the early fall wears, too, the prevailing 
color,—the goldfinch launches his tiny barque upon the air 
and seems to plough his course through a billowy sea. 
His perch upon the thistle is less becoming than the back- 
ground of vivid blue which the wild suecory afforded 
him, but none the less is he fond of the wingéd, brown- 
eyed seeds. Through early October the regular meetings 
of the goldfinch housewives were held upon available 
thistles, and many were the choice bits of gossip which 
the lookers-on heard related by the demure little ladies. 
Acute ears could frequently distingaish the pronoun 
“she,” which led to the inference that the delinquencies 
of their own sex were a favorite theme at these assem- 
blies, while the watchful glances cast upon their irrespon- 
sible mates would imply that the goldfinch housewife has 


little patience with marital short-comings. 


lessly upon that commonest of wayside flowers, the 
Michaelmas Daisy, for science says it has taken forty- 
five thousand years to give us these stars of purple am- 
ethyst. They represent the highest development which 
the daisy tribe has attained, and have a history which 
has been carefully retraced, step by step, to a time long 
antedating the oldest human record. It was the purple 
aster which in Emerson’s hand always came. home 
‘loaded with a thought.” 

As the fall advances the skies become changeful, some 
uneanny force loosens the silver string of the bag of Eolus 
and the storm “winds borne on “tawny horses” rush 
forth. In the story of Hermes, the Greeks embodied the 
history of the wind. Full of restless energy he crept 
from the cradle the night of his birth,—for the gods knew 
nothing of the weakness of infancy,—and returning to 
his home in the sky scattered the white flocks of Phebus. 
Is it some freak of the mischievous deity that whirls the 
clouds hither and thither, these November days, his mock- 
ing laughter, which still sounds through our keyholes and 
whistles round the windows, and that he is once more 
cradled by his fair young mother when the winds sink to 
silence at evening ? 

Bettina, in her words to Goethe, has expressed a fancy 
which has made its way to many a heart: “When I 
stand allalone at night in open nature, I feel as though it 
were aspirit and begged redemption of me. Often have 
I had the sensation as if Nature, in wailing sadness, en- 
treated something of me, so that not to understand what 
she meant cut through my very heart.” 





LITTLE TALKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 





BY MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE (M. FE. B.) 


It is sometimes difficult to account for a strange per? 
versity of feeling that exists among mankind, and closes 
its eyes to movements of the greatest importance. Oppo- 
sition, either active or passive, is made to the introduction 
of new measures, even where they embody more_benefi- 
cent methods and higher ideals. With all the advantages 
resulting from the free and liberal education which has 
been lavished from early life upon the youth of this coun- 
try, there should result a more rational people, capable 
of understanding great truths, and able to lift themselves 
from the bondage of popular prejudice. Instead, we find 
among the mass of the population, the same satisfaction 
with lower thoughts, the same acceptance of old griev- 
ances, and the same hesitancy in the adoption of purer 
principles, which marked those older days, when patience 
and forbearance were virtues of necessity on the part of 
misgoverned humanity. From our land, at least, that 
period should have passed forever. A wider diffusion of 
knowledge, a better understanding of moral law, and a 
fuller comprehension of the power that belongs to popular 
sentiment should make us pioneers in questions of pro- 
gress, and in the adoption of purer rules of government 
and life. 

As matter of fact, however, such has not been the case, 
and we owe it to ourselves to demand a reason for this 
want of harmony between cause and result. Great and 
good people, with every gift of nature and grace, are con- 
stantly employed in holding before the community the 
beauties of kindliness, of temperance, of healthfulness, 
and of peace. But year by year the giddy crowd goes 
on, deaf and blind alike, to counsel and warning. They 
seem to have drawn a line between theory and practice, 
and even where their understanding is obliged to acknowl- 
edge the truth and force of the arguments offered, the in- 
ertia of long habit holds them back, silent and inactive. 
If they cannot doubt the plausibility of the reasoning, 
they content themselves with mistrusting its practicability, 
—careless of the positive fact that publie opinion, once 
fully aroused, makes everything possible, and careless be- 
side of the simple truth that public opinion is made up 











People who respect pedigree should never glance eare- 


of the expression of individual sentiment. Each person who 
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steps in advance are made slowly and the progress of 
justice retarded. 

This defect can be remedied only in the schoolroom. 
The home is unfortunately too often a factor in the cause of 
ignorance, instead of against it. Atleast fora generation or 
more to come, training in the family must be omitted from 
among the sources of strength and advancement in the 
And yet it is at this early stage that 


ranks of the people. 
It is while the child is still 


reform must commence. 


gives utterance to his own belief, becomes a power to 
move another, and to force the result of agitation. 
where timidity or indifference checks expression, the 





young enough to be moulded after true models, and un- 
consciously to be led toward greater rectitude in thought/i 


ish rapine and violence with the sternest measures justice 
can lend to government. But the boy is allowed to grow 
up without even having his attention called to the anach- 
ronism of wholesale slaughter ; the glory of the soldier is 
still the most dazzling figure placed before his fancy ; and 
the heroism of the battlefield is beyond all other concep- 
tions of bravery. It is never pointed out to him that 
times have changed; that force, which used to be the 
only appeal in cases of public or private quarrel, has 
fallen into disgrace in the light of higher civilization ; 
that the spirit of the age demands a new solution of 
national differences; and that every motive of pru- 
dence, of progress, and of manly honor, calls for justice 
nstead of blows in the adjustment of rights or redressing 


and judgment, that this element, which is to produce ajof injuries. 


nobler type of national character, must be introduced. 
Many other things,—almost all other things,—are of less 
importance, especially in a republic. 


consequence in thirty or fifty years, whether the boy who | ti 
entered life from the threshold of the grammar or high] pressure of interest or ambition. 


The teachers of the public schools are, as a body, 


among the foremost men in the community to-day. 
It will be of small] Withdrawn from active participation in business or poli- 


ies, they are prepared to form opinions free from any 
Abreast with the leading 


school, knew a little more or a little less geography or|thought of the time upon every subject, earnest by educa- 


history. 


But it will make an overwhelming difference|tion and temperament, removed alike from the pressure 


whether he had been taught to form a just estimate in|of poverty and affluence, and engaged in the noblest work 
questions of moral import; whether he had been led to] which can fall to the lot of manhood, they possess every 
use his own reason in deciding upon the merits of a dis-|condition necessary to the formation of the highest type 


puted point ; whether he had learned the beginnings from | of character. 


Will they not throw their great influence 


which spring healthy impulses and pure principles. If|into the scale on the side of law, order, and morality ? 
the teacher has availed himself of his position he can have} Will they not impress upon youth that there is a courage 
inculeated some growing germ of lasting good as well as|of mental conviction higher than that of bodily strength ; 
the bare routine of study,—good, too, in its way, but/a nobility of action prouder than deeds of daring; a 


more as a means than an end. 


When the child has been|heroism beyond the service of brawn and muscle ; and a 


led to see in this way the danger of dirt, of passion, or of | patriotism purer than any upborne by glinting bayonet 


intemperance, can the man ever wholly ignore these points} and waving banner ? 
when an opinion is demanded? Can the boy trained to] find their way into the souls of the people. 


Slowly but surely these traths must 
Let the prin- 


understand the difference between peace and strife, be-| ciples be fixed now in the children, and their practicability 
tween the justice of mediation and the wrongfulness of} will be demonstrated sooner than the most hopeful would 


force, ever become one of an ignorant mob, howling for] dare imagine. 


To the teacher belongs the honor of open- 


war as an adjustment of rights, and following in the dan-|ing the way toward this new departure. 


gerous wake of unprincipled demagogues ? 

There has come before this country, within a few 
weeks, one of the most vital and momentous events in its 
history. A large portion of the people of Great Britain, 
speaking through a committee from her House of Com- 
mons, has sent to ask the coiperation of our government, 








LESLIE STEPHEN. 


BY MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS. 


To the general reader Leslie Stephen is doubtless best 


in a scheme of arbitration which may regulate all differ-| known as the author of Hours in a Library, the first se- 


ences arising between the two nations. 


and most hopeful sign that had ever appeared in the man-|and the ‘third in 1879. 
When one pauses to consider] volumes were originally published in Fraser’s Magazine, 


agement of worldly affairs. 


It was the brightest | ries ef which appeared in 1874, the second series in 1876, 


The essays composing these 


to what results this beneficent and most reasonable effort|the Yortnightly Review, and in the Cornhill Magazine, 
might tend, it would be hard to find greater cause for|of which last Mr. Stephen was editor from 1871 till 1882. 


gratitude. 


now wasted annually in devastation and ruin, turned into|erature at Cambridge. 


Life and property secured, untold millions, |In 1883 he was elected to the lectureship of English Lit- 


He is now engaged in editing the 


channels of improvement and elevation ; a brotherhood | Dictionary of National Biography. He is the author 
of friendship throughout the earth, instead of the factions| of the volumes on Johnson, Pope, and Swift, in the “ En- 


of enmity ! 


For so surely as the little leaven leavens the|glish Men of Letters Series.” 


His most recent work is a 


whole lump, would this beginning of international arbitra-| Life of Henry Fawcett. Although his literary produc- 
tion change the whole face of affairs; infinitely slowly|tions also include a work entitled Essays on Free Think- 


perhaps, but most certainly. 


Seeing the advantage of|ing and Plain Speaking, another on the Science of Eth- 


such an alliance, it would be impossible to keep mankind] ies, and a third on the History of English Thought, he 


in general from demanding the same rights for them-|i 
selves. 


on biographies. 


s nevertheless preéminently a biographer and an essayist 
As an essayist, he compares favorably in 


The coldness and indifference with which this great|broadness of general culture and clearness of thought 
opportunity was met by the American people, is proof|with Matthew Arnold. 


that it is high time to demand the beginning of instrue- 
tion on this point for the children. 


Heralded by the}excellence of his social virtues. 


Mr. Stephen’s critical limitations bear evidence of the 
If one did not know 


press and welcomed by a few thoughtful minds, the com-|that he was the son of the late Sir James Stephen, the good 
mittee passed almost unnoticed through the land, and re-| breeding, good nature, good living, and phlegmatic estimate 
turned home with but little hope of popular support.|of men and things, with which his essays abound, would 
But, if the people had but known, no triumphal progress|betray his intimate experience and association with the 


of crowned head or glory-laden leader was of half the} best literary and social life. 
For here were the envoys of power|ous that an Englishman of this type should betray in his 


grandeur of this. 


It strikes the reader as curi- 


and wisdom and happiness for the future; here passed | choice of subjects a desire to solve problems shut out by 
the feet of messengers upon the hills bearing good tid-|their very nature from his comprehension, and should 


ings, and we heeded them not. 


thus bring intellectual powers, of a high order and thor- 


Our boys of to-day, to whom are to be entrusted the]oughly trained, in contact with phases of imaginative 
welfare and strength of the country fifty years hence, |thought that necessarily appear morbid to his calm, re- 
should be taught the reasonableness of arbitration instead | strained, and, if such a thing be possible, his too highly 
of force as a guarantee for the prosperity of nations. | polished thought. 


They should be taught that war, at this period of the 
world’s history, aside from its perversion of humanity 
and christianity, is a folly even in the eyes of worldly 
prudence. We have banished the duel as a settlement of 
difficulty between man and man; we visit murder of the 
individual with the severest penalty of the law; we pun 





As a critic of Fielding, Richardson, Scott, and Pope, 
he is so much in harmony with his subjects, that the pel- 
lucidness of his analysis reflects their age, their personal- 
ity, and their scope perfectly. For writers such as these, 
he becomes to the general reader like spectacles carefully 
fitted to eyes whose vision, while not necessarily defective, 


has hitherto not been rightly focused. The reader can- 
not fail to admire the justice of his views on Macaulay. 
He is, indeed, so much in mental sympathy with his sub- 
je t that he unconsciously falls into the same style. Such 
imitation, while it is striking, is brief; but, because of 
the ease with which he returns to his own unadorned style, 
dropping the categorical, antithetical, epigrammatic phras- 
ing of the greatest literary memory of the nineteenth 
century, we believe in him the more. Our faith in him 
as a man is perfect. We are sure that his verdicts are 
his beliefs. He appreciates at its true value the faculty 
that DeFoe and Macaulay possessed in common,—though 
its expression depended in DeFoe’s case on the laws of 
association quickened by observation, and in Macaulay’s 
on these laws acting through memory,—the power to 
make the past present. He accurately measures the lim- 
itations of the father of English novelists, and the prince 
of English essayists, if we may give Macaulay such a 
title because of the splendor and pomp of his diction, the 
brilliancy and number of his illustrations, and the pro- 
lixity of his introductions which bear the same regal re- 
lation to his essays proper that an extensive park would to 
a small chateau. Mr. Stephen, with his calm nature, sees 
in Macaulay a glowing mind. It remains for Morrison, 
however, to discover the glowing heart. 

We agree with him when he says, that “the greatest 
man is perhaps one who is so equally developed that he 
has the strongest faculties in the most perfect equilibrium, 
and is apt to be somewhat uninteresting to the rest of man- 
kind ” ; that “ the man of lower eminence has some one or 
more faculties developed out of all proportion to the rest, 
with the natural result of occasionally overbalancing him.” 
It is, however, this phenomenal development that the 
equally developed man cannot, from the very nature of 
the case, understand. A dog is lower in the seale of be- 
ing than a man. There is, however, no man, all other 
things being equal, who would not prize as a superlative 
physical virtue, the dog’s hearing. It is true that in a 
man such hearing, while healthy in itself, would be called 
an abnormal development. The sounds communicated to 
the ear would not be abnormal. The works of Haw- 
thorne, Balzac, DeQuincy, Cowper, Rousseau, and Char- 
lotte Bronté, produce on a mind like Mr. Stephen’s the 
impression not so much of abnormal power as of abnor- 
mal views. 

In his essay on Charlotte Bronté, for instance, we find 
Mr. Stephen at once true and false in his estimate. He 
feels, what every one else must feel concerning Mr. Swin- 
burne’s monogram on Miss Bronté, that it is too eulogistic. 
Mr. Swinburne’s proper defence, however, should he cross 
swords with Mr. Stephen, as to the relative merits of 
their judgments, could be found in the latter’s own words, 
that “our faith in an author must,in the first instance, 
be the product of instinctive sympathy instead of delib- 
erate reason.” Mr. Stephen’s emotions are not strong 
enough or of the right kind, to throw him into rapport 
with Charlotte Bronté, far less with Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Through the fervor of his poetic nature, Mr. Swinburne 
coins epigrams as true as truth concerning George Eliot 
and Charlotte Bronté. These epigrams are wonderful 
definitions of their genius. For example : 

** In knowledge, in culture, perhaps in capacity for knowledge 
and for culture, Charlotte Bronté was no more comparable to 
George Eliot than George Eliot is comparable to Charlotte Bronté 
in purity of passion, in depth and ardor of feeling, ia spiritual 
force and fervor for the right inspiration.”’ 

** But it would, as I venture to think, be little or nothing more 
or less than accurate, to recognize in George Eliot, a type of 
intelligence, vivified and colored by a vein of genius; in Charlotte 
Bronté a type of genius directed and moulded by a touch of intel- 
ligence.”’ 

Mr. Stephen justly says, that “to be an adequate critic 
is almost to be a contradiction of terms; to be suscep- 
tible to a force, and yet free from its influence ; to be 
moving with the stream, and yet to be standing on 
the bank.” 

He sees all that any man could see by standing on the 
bank. He never abandons himself to the majestic vol- 
ume of a stream whose source is genius. He theorizes 
with invariable correctness, but znever solves the riddle of 
the sphynxes that unfailingly attract him. What more 
accurate than his definition that the creative power of 
genius is the “ insight into commonplace things and char- 
acter”? He caps this definition, however, with the as- 





sertions that Paul Emanuel is “@ true woman, simple, 
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pure, heroic, and loving, in the beard and blouse of a 
French professor,” and that Rochester is “the personifi- 
cation of a true woman’s longing for a strong master.” 
Mr. Swinburne considers Paul Emanuel and Edward 
Rochester “ the only two male figures of wholly truthful 
workmanship and vitally heroic mould ever carved and 
colored by a woman’s hand.” 

Mr. Stephen is the robust, manly Englishman, the 
kindly, practical, unimaginative thinker when he summa- 
rizes on the Bronté women by saying: “They afforded 
one more exemplification of the common theory that great 
art is produced by taking an exceptionally delicate nature 
and mangling it slowly under the grinding wheels of the 
world.” The great art exists despite the mangling rather 
than because of the mangling. 

His final objection to Paul Emanuel is that this hero is 
not a type. It is much the fashion in these days to praise 
or belittle a novelist’s characters according to their com- 
prehensiveness. No novelist has yet been so audacious 
and unpractical as to write of man. Each in his turn 
insists on arma virumque cano. An author should never 
try to comprehend as much as the word type really im- 
plies in either a hero or heroine. The province of the 
novelist is to discover individualities, whether limited or 
otherwise, and to describe and analyze them, as well as to 
represent the corresponding action. The modern novel 
will be essentially dramatic and realistic when it reaches 
its culmination. But the talent, the genius of the story- 
teller, will lie in the discovery and delineation of charac- 
ter as it may be found in separate individuals. 

Mr. Stephen would have Miss Bronté show us “ Monsieur 
Emanuel’s relation to the universe.” When this is done, 
a hero is to all intents and purposes relegated to the cold 
field of the historical novel. The attitude of a writer to 
his hero or heroine should have the warmth of a lover. 
As soon as generalization sets in in real life, absorbing 
love of the object, which, in either man or woman, is per- 
fect receptivity, not of a class or a type, but of an indi- 
vidual, ceases. The hero, Levin, in Tolstoi’s great novel, 
Anna Karénina, exemplifies this statement. 

If Charlotte Bronté fails to convince Mr. Stephen of 
her transcendent genius in “the painting and handling of 
human characters in mutual relation and reaction,’”” Haw- 
thorne, that wizard of the human heart, fails also. Our 
critic does not lack a certain literary appreciation. Such 
appreciation is not, however, vivified by sympathy. His 
interpretations follow logically from his premises ; but his 
premises are not infrequently his own, instead of those of 
the author. In his essay on Charles Kingsley, “ the key 
to whose development he places in that writer’s emotional 
history,” he represents the author’s capacity for enjoy- 
ment as sensuous to such a degree that Kingsley “ enjoyed 
the sight of the Atlantic rollers relieved against a purple 
stretch of heather, as the conventional alderman enjoys 
turtle soup.” He proceeds further to distinguish Kings- 
ley’s talent for appreciation of the beautiful by excluding 
the author of ‘‘ Westward, Ho!” from the greater poets 
of nature because of sympathies “ too spasmodic to include 
reflection.” Nevertheless, as he proceeds with his analy- 
sis, he grows in sympathy with his subject, through an 
intimate alliance of taste, so characteristic that it can be 
called national, and tells us that Kingsley’s “ appreciation 
of nature remained true and healthy to the end.” ‘“ He 
describes vividly, not the outward fact, but the inward 
enjoyment.” Returning to the thought suggested by the 
alderman, may not one properly ask whether, if a critic 
endeavors to compare sensuousness of taste with sensuous- 
ness of sight, he will not at once close his argument for 
literary purposes. 

Turning to the essay on Hawthorne, one is impressed 
with the Sir Lelpel Giffen attitude of Mr. Stephen’s mind 
towards the consul’s manly, honest, outspoken declarations 
of his national sentiments. One catches the contagion of 
his good-natured and mild surprise, his complacent itera- 
tion that Hawthorne was mistaken, that the novelist knew 
this all the time. The “ English Notes,” we are assured, 
were but the artless revelation of a sensitive nature, when 
Hawthorne became aware of the affluence for thought and 
subject of which he had been robbed by being born and 
bred an American. As it would be worse than folly to 
combat such an attitude, the reader passes on to study Mr. 
Stephen’s analysis of a fancy, sombre and lurid, spiritual 

and mystical, pregnant with the majestic influence of the 


tion of common things. The compositiveness of Haw- 
thorne’s genius was not that of a temple embodying Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian styles of architecture, each separate 
and yet united with the others; it was rather that of the 
oxyhydrogen flame applied to the diamond. However 
brilliant the element with which it played, it analyzed it 
or transformed it, and suggested and revealed what had 
before been an insoluble synthesis. 

Hawthorne laid his sensitive ear upon the heart of 
humanity, counted its beats, and interpreted its emotions. 
Stephen looks at the individual enswathed in adipose, and 
argues his condition from calm and leisurely observation. 
He 1s superior to Mr. James, for, in unqualified English, 
he acknowledges the general greatness of the American 
romancist, and does not tilt, like the younger writer, 
against this prose Shakespeare as if all he had to do was 
to knock the Concord magician down and ride gaily on. 
He admits himself unable to interpret the secret of 
Hawthorne’s success. He recognizes a rare literary 
flavor. He writes like a connoisseur, not like a dog- 
matist. He is provincial, but as to be English is to 
be provincial, the question becomes one of quality and 
quantity with a man like Mr. Stephen, and that these are 
exactly in the right proportion and seldom asserted, and 
only incidentally and briefly revealed, any reader must 
admiringly admit. He quaintly consoles himself for what 
he honestly considers the meagerness of Hawthorne’s out- 
fit as an American for literary life, in the reflection that 
“overfeeding produces atrophy of some of the vital func- 
tions in higher animals than cats, and the imagination 
may be enfeebled rather than strengthened by an over- 
supply of materials.” It is absolutely impossible for him 
to understand that “high thinking and plain living” do 
not necessarily mean starvation, and that the writings of 
aman like Hawthorne are not closely allied to what he 
feels was the cause of the Bronté family’s expression,—a 
mighty effort to give voice to pain. Pain with writers, 
painters, and musicians has to be relegated, at least for 
the time being, to an artistic background, before it can 
become audible. It has always to be measurably treated 
as outside of the actor, to be translated to the artistic and 
wsthetic sense of the hearer or reader. In other words, 
Hawthorne and Charlotte Bronté intellectually enjoyed 
the sensations they depicted. Because, in his criticisms, 
Mr. Stephen shows us that he never even remotely went 
through these mental conditions, we behold a sesame re- 
maining closed to him, which, nevertheless, he is high- 
bred and cosmopolitan enough to affirm is a secret, and 
may mean thus and so, or may not. When we close his 
books, it is with the feeling that we have been in good 
company. We acknowledge his standards of criticism to 
be in the main right,—thoroughly adapted to men and 
women of intellectual acquisition and talent, poorly 
adapted to the analysis of works of genius, and yet suffi- 
ciently tentative in their grasp to never offend, and so 
courteous in treatment that we know that if Mr. Leslie 
Stephen kept house for literary celebrities, each would 
find his own corner fitted for his peculiar needs, as thor- 
oughly as a kind and polished, widely-read, and thought- 
ful host could conceive of the necessary environment. 
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AFTERWARDS. 
[E. B. W.) 


BY KATE L. 
She is gone!—’tis a step but ahead, 
Only now and the fall of a breath, 
Just a motion away in the dark, 
And she knows the grim angel called Death. 


BROWN. 


She has solved the dim problem of Fate, 
She has passed o’er the mystical line ; 
The Human she left by the way, 
And clasped yet more sure the Divine. 


Oh, knowledge more potent than all, 
That the wisdom of Sages may show, 

Like children, we prate in the dark, 
But they,—our Beloved they kuow. 


They know why the sweetest of joys 
Lie rooted in weakness and pain ; 
Why the cross tops the summits of hope, 
And its shadow is thrown on the plain. 


It seems but a step just ahead, 
Because they have gone from us here ; 
We wistfully peer through the shades, — 
The joy of that life is more near. 


And thou, O, beloved of all, 
Lean thou from thy striving to this ; 
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ScHOOL COMMISSIONERS AND TRUSTEES APPOINTED. 
NEw MARKING SysTEM AT COLUMBIA, 





(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.] 
New Yorn, Nov. 17, 1887. 

Yesterday was one of educational appointments. Mayor Hewitt 
reappointed the six present commissioners, whose three-years’ term 
expires on January 1, and named Mr. Frederick W. Devoe to fill 
the place of Mr. Isaac Bell, who is now in Europe, and too ill to 
hope to fulfill the duties of his position. Mr. Devoe, the senior 
member of the well-known paint dealers in Fulton street, has 
already served two terms, and was only dropped last year by Mayor 
Grace, for personal reasons, it is said. He has the reputation of 
being a high-minded, public-spirited man, deeply interested and 
well informed on educational matters, and a strong advocate of 
manual training. Mayor Hewitt also appointed seven inspectors 

for a term of three years. ‘ 
* 


The board itself appointed one teacher and twenty-four trustees. 
The teacher was Miss Eleanor Hillgrove, who was made principal 
of P. S. No. 47 in the 24th ward. A minority of the committee 
strongly urged the appointment of Miss Margaret Shea, a former 
principal in this ward and a class teacher in New York of ten years 


standing. But her case was lost. Miss Dodge spoke for the first 
time since her appointment. It was simply a few words against 
the discipline of one of the candidates. 

Miss Alice Pine, who was recommended as trustee for the 15th 
ward, was appointed. She is the first woman school trustee of 
New York. It will not be long now before we have women for 
inspectors and assistant superintendents. There is no doubt that 
their services would be a positive benefit to our educational in- 
terests. 


* * * 

Columbia School of Arts is to have a new marking system. The 
details have not yet been definitely arranged, but the authorities 
have fully decided to abolish the present system for a new one, by 
which no marks are to be given to the students, The students of 
each class will be divided into three divisions according to pro- 
ficiency. Henceforth absence will only be allowed from one fifth 
of the regular recitations, instead of one fourth, and all students 
who ‘‘ over cut’’ will be obliged to explain their absences to the 


faculty before being allowed to go on with their classes. 
HELEN AINSLIE SMITH, 








CHICAGO LETTER. 





Miss Burt of the Cook County Normal, and until within a few 
weeks a teacher in one of our city schools, read her paper on ‘* The 
Relative Value of Examinations,’’ which was read before the Li- 
brary Association last summer, and mentioned by the JOURNAL 
at that time, before the Principals’ Association on Saturday last. 
Although many differed from Miss Burt in their estimate of written 
examinations, all were delighted with the paper. Miss Burt has 
written some delightful things, and is peculiarly fitted for the posi- 
tion which she now occupies as teacher of literature. Colonel 
Parker has a keen scent for what is specially meritorious, and 


usually aims to secure it. 
* 


* * 


Assistant Superintendent Delano read some interesting statistics, 
a few of which we quote: Chicago has in her employ 1,605 teach- 
ers. The number of seats for pupils is 82,000. Number of pupils 
enrolled is 75,000. Of these, 9,600 are in double divisions; that is, 
can attend school only half a day. There are 2,000 more girls than 
boys in our schools. This probably arises from the fact that boys 
can obtain employment younger than girls. In giving the enroll- 
ment by grades, it is strikingly apparent how few complete the 
common school course; while the enrollment in the first year or 
grade is 20,204, the eighth grade is only 1,489. A rather uncom- 
plimentary item was the one that showed the number of tardinesses 
of teachers greater, comparatively, than the number reported for 
pupils. It must be taken into account, however, that they report 
tardy if not present fifteen minutes before the opening of the regu- 


lar session. 


* *” nm 


The Chicago Art Institute will have a room devoted to the collec- 
tion of historical portraits and other pictures belonging to the late 
ex-Minister, E. B. Washburne. Arrangements were made before 
the death of Mr. Washburne for loaning these pictures to the insti- 
tute, and his son, Mr. Hempstead Washburne, whose property they 
become, has carried out his father’s intention. ‘The collection con- 
tains a full-length portrait of King William of Germany, by the 
court painter, Bulow, and presented to Mr. Washburne by the king 
himself, and portraits of Gambetta, Bismarck, Thiers, with many 
fine engravings, autographs, and a picture of Galena in its early 
days. ‘The Art Institute will open it doors entirely free to the 
public every Saturday afternoon, Nov. 20. 
* * 7 

The great panorama, Jerusalem on the Day of the Crucifixion, 
continues to draw crowds of spectators, who gaze in breathless 
silence upon the solemn spectacle. To a Bible student it is partic- 
ularly helpful on account of the graphic representation of the 
natural scenery about the city, and the character of its architecture 
in the days of Herod. Owing, perhaps, to the peculiar light,—it 
being about the third hour, the period of darkness,—there is an in- 
distinctness about the principal figures which is not at all pleasing ; 
the inscription over the cross, and crown of thorns, can only be 
seen by the aid of the strongest opera-glasses. The wall of Jeru- 
salem, with its gates, the mountains about the city, covered with 
foliage, and in the distance the wilderness in which John the Bap- 
tist preached, and over which the light seems to burst forth, could 
not be finer. There is nothing at all revolting about the picture ; 
the only sentiment which it inspires is a sense of the sublime. A 
divine tragedy that no human art can fully or oimacttten portray. 








— That teacher who shows the most patience under provocation 
is always the most popular and the most beloved. A strong will 
power enables one to . very agreeable and yet a terror to evil-doers 
without the aid of the tongue, and often without the aid of the rod. 
Silence shrouds with a sort of healthful mystery and prevents too 
great transparency ;—the keenest observers in the world are the 





And down like some fair, falling star, 





Greek Nemesis, and Saxon to the core in its interpreta- 


Send still to us love from thy bliss. 


average school boy and girl.—Supt, E, H. Davis, Chelsea, Mass. 
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ES BREST Se | rat in his rails ” is the special advantage to ve stati 
»b t up his posts and then put in his rails. T. What is t pec getation of 
Methods for the Schoolroom. wags £ hee eal of having the sun high in the heavens at noon ? ”’ 


— 









































marr Vi. 2 : + enable _ | r] P.—*“ When the sun is high in the heavens its rays aye 
~— more direct, and thus have greater power.”’ , 
Vorce culture is of great service to the teacher. Avoid a 1] T.- “You may go to the oe - illustrate = 
the horsh, rasping, creaky, the Uriah Heepish, and other TI meaning by diagrams, so we may all understand what you 
objectionable qualities of voice. I meen. 
Tates” makes the most charming } L | L | | a 

















* TANGLEWOOD 
mentary reading ever published,—classic, enter-]| |. Kos th 
ae aes 0 The i «ote [he success of such teaching is worth a deal of what 
The imagination 


‘ oe, fascinating for every child. ; ial 
a : sometimes passes for modern methods, but leaves no play 


needs culture. for real thought and for stimulating ingenuity. 





Questions and answers have come under such criti- 
°,8 —¢———— 
cism that they have gone into disfavor in many localities. 


: “ie —* Let AA,BB, and ¢ © represent an equal ar of 
We can ill afford to lose all the advantages of questioning P.—* Let AA, BB, P jual number of 


, . > - ’ : 
when into the art-there is put a vivid, vivifying style. wih, ot ewe. 4. a. the sun’s rays falling upon the earth’s surface. If we apply 
, hr oe » Sane of Potadan the space covered by the rays A A to the space covered by 
We have never seen a better disciplined grammar Secretary of Asbury Park Summer School of Pedagogy. . : 
dienes * “al | hi ts of tt the rays B B, we shall see that a portion of the space Bz x is 
‘ an at Ti y. H., i rhie 2 principal has Teacher.—*“ watching the movements 0 1e sun . . 
school than at Tilton, N. H., in ee the p : Teacher In “: ung wae not covered; and if we apply the space A A to the space 
les avains ‘-hisperi aving » seat, or leaving ri > year. “ing at the same time the changes P ° 
no rules against whispering, le iving the seat caving during the year, and noticing ¢ be ‘lo c, we shall see that a still greater portion of the space 
the room. Public sentiment in a school has greater in-|jn the seasons, we have learned that we have four seasons -» ots tall bide 
snee for : i iscipline than rules, but it does not ite definitely marked. No one ever mistakes a New ~ . iar . 
fieenee for goqd in tie ae 4] . abe se ) f N F “ai PPA 22 T.—* That is clear, and we could easily illustrate it by 
answer "e -e the restrictions until there is a sentiment] Eng d summer for a New England winter or vice versa, c ° . . 
answel ‘ et M e rest ~ ies e ‘sed _ - " “ 8 ; toristi ficiently cutting a square piece of wood so that its ends would rep- 
ie ‘an be reled upon. uthority mus ye exercised |and our spring and autumn have characteristics suficiently + 
that ca . l , : . we resent the spaces A A, B B, and © ©; but what is the ad- 


until it ean be made unnecessary. Happy the man who,| well marked to give them verv definite and well-defined : , ; ; 
, ioe ; . mh, 1 ; vantage gained by vegetation is the question we want 
The beauty of the new verdure 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY.—(XX.)* 








like Mr. Clough, has a school, and the personality that en-|places in our thoughts. Se ee ee 
that clothes the fields, bedecked on every hand with blos-|" i : : 
, . . “eee P.—“When the rays of the sun fall directly, asin a A, the 
. soming fruit trees and flowering shrubs, is distinct from : 
HisroricaL development maps are very serviceable. : vegetation at A A has as many rays as the vegetation at 
the glory of the autumnal forests no less beautiful. We , : 
BBorcc. As AA is smaller than either B B or c ¢. 


The teacher assigns to one pupil the drawing of America : : Ww 
‘tint : cannot mistake the one for the other, nor would we. e|. ; 

as it was known to Columbus, to another as 1t was known it must recelve more heat from the same number of rays 

love both too much to wish either to take the place of the . 


ables him to trust the publie sentiment of the school. 


to the world after Cabot’s voyages, after the English set- and thus grow more rapidly.” 
a ee ; ge 2g - other. Do all people have the same seasons, and love a pi'y ; 
tlements in Virginia, after the Pilgrims landed, the Dutch, jst T.— You have answered the question very well. We 
: ' . “leat aan s P them as well ¢ , oa ; 

at the time of the Revolution, in 1812, in 1849, ete. In papa Op, Se . |must conclude from this lesson that the position of the 

' : “et Pupil.—* Only those people who live in similar lati- : / — ‘ 
no other way will a class realize so vividly the develop- ee ._|sun has everything to do with the different seasons at dif- 

nik . as tudes have seasons like ours, because they do not receive . 

mental periods in our growth. Once enter upon this kind ferent places on the earth’s surface ; and that all vegeta- 


: ; : . ' -,_}an equal amount of sunshine.” . ; : 
of work, and the ingenuity and inventiveness of the pupils : I ‘ tion depends upon the sun for its growth.” 


7T.—* Please tell me how the seasons vary with the 
amount of sunshine. Do not all parts of the earth have 
> sun’s rays for equal length of time?” ; _ ' ' 
Re en's ye ee ee ee es OCCASIONAL LESSONS IN CIVICS. 
P.—* Every part of the earth may have the sun shining 
upon it as long as every other part, as every part must 
have si ths of daylight and six months of darkness , 
sy pile gig (g ee ' ‘ ANARCHY AND ANARCHISTS. 
FOUR WAYS. during the entire year; but some have their day all at 
once while others take it in instalments.” 
— : ; ; T'.—* That is well enough, perhaps, but it does not 
Ihe teacher who leads children to think, and think how ; ba ke ° . 
answer our main inquiry relating to the changes in the 





will do the work. 
Another similar plan is to draw a map of America 
and indicate the various periods and stages by different 


° ] _ ‘rav . 
colored crayon BY GEO. H. MARTIN, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


All the important principles of civil government may be 
taught in occasional lessons suggested by eurrent events 
of marked public interest. Such an event is the anarchist 
tragedy, which has so recently culminated in the hanging 


BY A. E. W. 


to do a thing in the best way, and why he does it in a <6 ’ . 

: , ,; tom for bi . bi seasons at different places on the earth’s surface. How 
riven way, is doing for him more than by teaching many . . 
8 y = ; ‘ y 8 Y|do the seasons vary and what has the sun to do with this 
facts. We were impressed with this thought by an exer- 


of four men in Chicago. 

A lesson based on this event would have for its main 
object to show the necessity of government. The initial 
point of the lesson would be the word anarchist. What 
is an anarchist? The word anarchy means “ without 
government,” and describes the state of a community in 
which there is no lawful rule. An anarehist is a man 
who is an enemy of all government. 

The aim should be, not to tell the pupils, but to have 
them tell the teacher what government does and what 


id me ; variation 7” 
cise in one of the Boston schools. In arithmetic the class : ret , : 
’ thie. ae P.—* The sun, as we have seen in our lessons, shines 

had an example which each pupil illustrated by lining a , , . . 
, ; epee ; vy “® “Ton the poles of the earth for six months at a time, and 
fence. Most of them did it in this way,—drawing the . . os : , . 

re ae ; . ) during the remaining six montlis they have nosun. Near 
three rails in mid air and then putting on one post at a time. 


oo eS o 
se LU | EF 1 


the poles the seasons may be said to be two, winter and 


summer.” 
T.—* Who can tell me something more about the 








seasons and the relation of the sun to them?” 
P.—*“At the equator the rays of the sun fall more 





LFLp 











all LI | | | | | | {| directly upon the earth than at the poles, as the sun is so would “e hon see of ite overthrow. Perhaps - 
Ly OT O O 4 much nearer the zenith, coming sometimes to the zenith, oe * neg gate government is protecting life 
: U Uo and at no time going further than 254 degrees from it. one Property Sy Se patos Serve. 


What did the police do yesterday? They arrested a 
burglar, a highway robber, and some pickpockets. They 
dispersed a crowd of roughs, who were beating a man on 
the street. They discovered and put out a fire, which 
had been started by an incendiary. They saved from 
death from exposure a drunken man, who had fallen by 
the roadside and been left by his companions. What do 
the police do? They stand between us and the bad men 
who would injure us. Bad men fear them. Knowing 
this, we walk the streets safely. We lay ourselves down 
to sleep quietly, leaving our houses and barns and stores, 
trusting that they will be uninjured. What would happen 
if there were no police, no officers of the law to detect 
crime, and no courts to punish it, no jails, or prisons, 0 
scaffolds? People would have to protect themselves. 
Men nrust carry arms and must watch their property day 


Some put ap the three rails as before, and then put a For this reason the seasons must be hotter near the 
post at either end, then one in the middle, then one mid-] equator.” 
way between the first and second, then one midway be- T.—* What would you call the seasons in the-equatorial 
tween the first and the nearest post. In this way greater|region ¢” 
accuracy was secured. P.—* The seasons in the equatorial region cannot be 
cold at any time of year, and perhaps may be spoken of 





as one season of perpetual summer.” 


[ 





T.—* Surely, if perpetual summer is to be found, we 
may look for it at the equator. But do you mean to 





ae 
= 





say that there is nothing at the equator to correspond to 





our autumn 7?” 


aoe 





P.—“If you mean by our autumn, the fruit-bearing 


U 


Some started to build the fence one section at a time, 


season, I think there must be something in the equatorial 
region to correspond to it. The fruit and the flowers must 
be seen at the same time.” 


by putting up a post, then three rails, then the second 
T.—* Why do you think the fruit and the flowers or 




















[) fruit blossoms may appear at the same time ?” and might. The weak would be at the jean 
1 +7 P.—*T judge of the equatorial region by what we see ee. Sen weld ant eae 
here. As soon as the sun gets half way fr * hori: ne es 
) ene! | : ay from our horizon That they should tak mans 
I] to our zenith, or a little above, the earth begins to produce And they should keep ve on eeyed 
aa and so continues until the sun has fallen! Violence and bloodshed would be common. What 
U selow this point again. I should think vegetation would| would result from this ? ithout security for property 





. | . - be still better in the equatorial region as the sun is higher 
post, then three rails, ete.: but this left the ends of the|there.” 
rails in mid air. * Copyright, 1997. 


there would be no inducement to acquire it, and so no in- 
ducement to work and save. There would be small 
temptation for aman to have a better house or horse than 
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his neighbor, for it would increase their envy and his 
peril. So there would be no improvement. Men would 
live from hand to mouth, lazy, quarrelsome. Decent 
men would abandon such a community, and only the dregs 
would be left. 

The picture cannot be painted too dark, and the chil- 
dren can easily be led to paint it themselves. Anarchy 
is an awful word, lurid with the fires of hell. Pity 
enough that it should have been forced into our American 
vocabulary. 

The beneficence of government may be still further 
shown by showing what it does for the public convenience 
and welfare. Children know that the government builds 
roads and bridges and keeps them in repair; it supports 
schools and libraries ; it takes care of the poor in alms- 
houses ; of the sick and insane in hospitals; of the unfor- 
tunate deaf and dumb and blind. It maintains fire de- 
partments, carries the mails, and issues money. 

If anarchy should take the place of government, what 
would become of all these institutions? No roads, no 
schools, no mails; the poor and the unfortunate left to 
struggle for existence, or to perish. It will not be diffi- 
cult to excite in the minds of children an intense abhor- 
rence of the anarchist doctrine ; and they will prize their 
own civil institutions more highly for having thought 
what society would be without them. 

If the execution of the anarchists be dwelt upon, it 
should be shown that they were not punished for holding 
their opinions, however wicked such opinions might be, 
but for inciting the murder of the police. In our country 
men may believe what they please, and may express their 
opinions freely, too, unless by so doing they injure others. 
The government comes in and protects those whose rights 
are threatened. 

Government must preserve itself for the good of all the 
people, and the anarchists, who try to overthrow it by 
violence, or advise and urge and help others to do so, de- 
serve the severest punishment. Theirs is the greatest 
possible crime. ‘To kill a man, or many men, to over- 
throw the government by rebellion for the purpose of set- 
ting up another, are light offences compared with the 
murder of government itself for the sake of substituting 
anarchy. 

The community is so honeycombed by a maudlin senti- 
ment of sympathy for those men, that the teachers cannot 
be too earnest in impressing the truth. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 





“THE PRIN€IPLE OF LIMITS,” 


Mr. Editor :—‘ The Principle of Limits ’’ in your issue of Nov. 
10 was interesting, and showed some methods to excite interest in, 
as well as to enable pupils to understand, a somewhat difficult fea- 
ture in geometry teaching. 

But is not “J. Y. B.,’’ whose excellence as a scholar and a 
teacher is well known, nodding, in his illustration marked ‘‘ 5”’ ? 
At first sight, he would seem to be correct, but a little examination 
will reveal the error; and as there are nice points in connection 
with this, I feel confident the author will thank me for drawing his 
attention thereto, and it may possibly serve also to keep some others 
from going astray. 

Illustration No. 
reads thus: 

** Suppose a pyramid or a cone to have its altitude infinitely in- 
creased, the base remaining the same. Evidently the convex sur- 
face will approach infinitely near to that of a prism or of a cylinder 
respectively.” 

Let us consider the case of a cone. 
as I understand it, one of the same height and base as the cone. 
will call it the corresponding cylinder. 

Now, (a) when the altitude of the cone is less than one half its 
slant height, the convex surface thereof is greater than the convex 


surface of the corresponding cylinder. For, let )) = diameter of 
the base, A the altitude, and S (> 2A) its slant hight, and we 


Ss 
have the convex surface of the cone expressed by 7D 9) that of 


5 (to bring the subject afresh to the mind) 


By ‘‘a cylinder ’’ is meant, 


I 


. 8 : 
the cylinder by DA; and the former expression (as 2 > A) is 


reater. 
. (6) When the altitude of the cone is equal to half the slant 
height, then the convex surface of the cone is exactly equal to that 


of the corresponding cylinder; for : = A, and the above expres- 
sions are identical. . 
Now, (c) when the altitude of the cone is increased beyond 3 


the convex surface of the cone, as compared with that of the cor- 
respondivg cylinder, continues to become smaller and smaller, run- 
ning from instead of towards a ratio of equality. So that there is 
no tendency to approach equality thereto; and, as there is no ten- 


dency to equality this side of the largest numbers we can assume) 
to represent the height, it follows ‘‘ evident/y’’ that the convex surface 
approach | 


of a cone will not, when its altitude is infinitely increased, a 
infinitely near to that of a corresponding cylinder, or, in other 
words, from the time the altitude is twice the slant height, the 


fraction, whose numerator is the convex surface of a cone, and 
whose denominator is the convex surface of the corresponding cyl- 
inder, is growing smaller and smaller. 

But is there no limit to this? If not, then the very opposite of 
“J. Y. B.’s”’ assertion is true. But there is a limit. Let us 
apply the formula, in each case. 

Of the cone, the formula for the convex surface (employing only 
A a.d D, to represent altitude and diameter) is ™ DY A* +- _ 
> 

and of the corresponding cylinder it is DA. 

Supposing, now, A = © , then the limit which the convex sur- 
face of a cone can approach when compared with that of a corre- 
sponding cylinder is one half thereof. In the case of a square 
pyramid and its corresponding rectangular prism, it is readily seen 
that the triangle composing one of the sides will be equal to one 
half the rectangle forming a side of the prism, when the altitude 
has been extended to infinity. CHARLES JACOBUS. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Nov. 15, 1887. 





DO THEY KNOW FIVE? 

Mr, Editor :—The statement was recently made in the JOURNAL 
that children when they come to school “know five.’’ 1 felt 
like challenging the statement at once on the basis of past experi- 
ence. I restrained myself, however, and tried an experiment 
upon forty-two of the children who have entered school this fall 
for the first time, and have been with us from one to eight weeks. 

The experiment was to take some pennies and ask each child 
privately to tell me the number in my hand. I had the following 
results : 

25 evidently did not know five; 14 evidently did know five; 5 
were doubtful ; 8 evidently knew the difference between three and 
four, but were not able to distinguish between four and higher 
numbers; 6 knew nothing above three; while some were so hazy in 
their knowledge that I could reach no conclusion. 

For example: | showed one child two pennies. He answered 
‘*Two.’? ‘Two more, ‘‘Four,’’ very promptly. Two more, 
‘* Six.’? One less (7), ** Six.’’ One less (6), ‘* Four.’’ 

This showed that he knew absolutely nothing of what he was 
talking about when numbers above four were mentioned. 

Chicago. . H. PF, 

—_—_~>—_—-—— 
DAKOTA UNIVERSITIES, 
Mr. Editor :—The universities of Dakota make no end of trouble 


for you editors. Dakota University is the name of a Methodist 


college located in Mitchell, Dak. ‘The University of Dakota is 

located at Vermillion, and your humble servant is its president. 

Col. Homer B. Sprague is president of North Dakota University, 

located at Grand Forks, EDWARD OLSON, 
Vermillion, Dak. 





“ SAY LUTE.”’ 

A lesson in politeness was being given toa class of boys; namely, 
to lift the cap to elders on the street. The class stood and wore 
caps. Instraction was given that at the word ‘“‘salute’’ caps 
should be removed. The teacher pronounced slowly ‘‘ salute.’’ 
The class, mistaking the exaggerated pronunciation for ‘‘ say 


lute,’’ remained perfectly motionless and exclaimed in a high pitch, 
**lute,’’ Boston. 








FACTS. 


WORDS. 


Some Freaks of the Language, Compiled by Aristine Anderson, 

There are only four words in the English language ending in 
c-i-o-n,—eoercion, suspicion, scion, and internecion. 

Heroine might be called a double-sexed word. The first two let- 
ters make a masculine word; the first three, a feminine; the first 
four, a masculine; while the whole word is feminine. 

There are only two words in the English language in which the 
vowels follow each other in their natural order,—abstemious and 
facetious. 

’ There is one letter which is literally a Roman Emperor. For 
that P is near O none can deny, and that Nero was a Roman 
Emperor is undoubted. 

T-o n-g-ue spells tongue; and the man who first spelled it so 
should have been hongue. A-c-h-e spells ache; and that’s all you 
can mache out of it. E-i-g-h-t spells eight, no matter how you de- 
precieight the idea; and that a-i-s-/-e should spell ais/e and /-e-i-g-n 
feign, is enough to make anybody smais/e, if the effort were not too 
peignful. 

Professor Knowlton of San Francisco spells potato ‘‘ Ghough- 
phtheightterau,”’ according to the following rule: Gh stands for p, as 
you will find from the last letter in hiccough ; ough stands for 0, as 
in dough ; phth stands for t, as in phthisis ; eigh stands-for a, as in 
neighbor ; tte stands fort, as in gazette ; eau stands for o, as in beau, 

George W. Pierce, a Boston lawyer, has made the shortest sen- 
tence in the English language containing all the letters of the 
alphabet : ‘*Z. Badger: thy Viren jumps quick at fowl.’’ Only 
thirty-one letters! 

WHAT MAKES SUCCESSFUL LITERATURE ? 


A few of the books most generally read in the United States 
to-day, taking those most unlike, are H. Rider Haggard’s tales of 
adventure, Lew Wallace’s Ben-Hur, Robert Louis Stevenson’s Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and Rev. E. P. Roe’s stories. Why are 
these books read ? The erities have told you, and they certainly 
ought to know. Perhaps I but summarize the average of their 
opinion in the following: Haggard is read because he tells new 
stories, blending the marvelous and the exciting with a touch of 
information here and there. DeFoe did this and was successful ; 
Jules Verne has done the same, and has been successful. Haggard 
makes up in excitement what he lacks in information. Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde gives noinformation. It has a moral, to be sure, but 
it is read because it is marvelous and exciting. Ben-Hur is read be- 
cause of these two things, and also because it gives information. And 
why is Roe read? Ic is not the marvelous here,—except that it isa 
marvel to most people why he is read,—nor is it information, nor is 





it excitement. Mr. Roe owes his success to two things. One is his 
ability to tell a story of every-day life in such a manner that the 


| reader immediately imagines himself to be the hero, his enemy the 


friends and acquaintances the other characteis. He 


: 4 hi 
a ced his own trials, his own 


is, in fact, reading a history of his own life, n 
ambitions, love, fear, and hate. But one man like Roe can be 
highly successful in a generation, and the first in the field is that 
one, while twenty, yes, a hundred men like Haggard, Verne, 


vil 


Stevenson, Wallace, or DeFoe might be successful if writing at the 
same time.—C. M. Hammond, in The Writer. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The United States mint at Philadelphia was completed in 1829. 

The manufacture of tinware in this country was commenced in 
Berlin, Connecticut, in 1770. 

The manufacture of clocks as a business in America was started by 
Eli Terry, at Plymouth, Gonn. 

In 1730 a line of stages was established between New York and 
Philadelphia, to make bi-monthly trips. 

Oxford University, England, is the largest in the world, embra- 
cing twenty-one colleges and five halls. 

In Great Britain the Roman Catholic Church has 1,600 chapels, 
224 monasteries, 415 convents, 29 colleges, and 2,570 priests. 
Great Britain, the largest empire in the world, comprises 8,557,- 
658 square miles, more than a sixth part of the surface of the globe. 
The U. 8. circulates $700,000,000 in paper money. Russia cir- 
culates the next largest amount of paper currency,—$670,000,000, 
There are 100,000,000 English speaking people, 69,000,000 who 
speak German, 67,000,000 who speak Russian, and 48,000,000 who 
speak French. 

In 1855 Castle Garden, in New York, ceased as a theatre, and was 
transformed into a depot for the reception of emigrants, It was 
formerly called Castle Clinton. 

The sales of public lands the past year amounted to 25,858,088 
acres, which is 3,733,474 acres more than in 1886, and the receipts 
were $3,247,727 greater. The number of acres restored to the 
public domain was 31,824,481. , 

Two races of men aré dying out,—the Laplanders, who number 
30,000, and the Maoris of New Zealand, reduced from 100,000 to 
45,000 since the days of Captain Cook, and likely to be extinct by 
the year 2,000, 








Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor 
PRro¥. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 








TEACHING CICERO. 


When the pupils reach Cicero they are supposed to be familiar 
with the general facts of etymology and syntax, which, therefore, 
receive a diminished attention, and increased attention is given to 
the effect of the arrangement of the words, to the choice of words, 
and to idiomatic expressions. In the recitation the pupils first 
translate the assigned lesson into, as I always insist, idiomatie En- 
glish. In this part of the recitation, the principal parts of verbs 
and nouns and forms of words occurring, are frequently called for, 


especially where there is a peculiarity, and, of course, proper at- 
tention is given to the connection of the thought. This requires 
about twenty minutes where the pupils have prepared the lesson 
passably well. Books are then laid aside, and the pupils take 
paper and pencils, or, where it is possible, are sent to the black- 
board by sections. Selecting from the lesson such poftions as are 
best suited for the purpose, I give them an English translation 
which they translate back into Latin. 

In this process the points above mentioned are carefully consid- 
ered. The pupils are especially instructed to express by this ar- 
rangement the comparative importance of the elements of thought, 
as suggested by the emphasis of my voice, or inferred from the re- 
lation of the thought to that of other sentences. Their arrange- 
ments are compared with Cicero’s (generally to the advantage of 
the latter), and effect of the differences noted. When a Latin 
sentence containing some unfamiliar construction or idiom occurs, 
I have it written over in various combinations: as a simple declar- 
ation, as a question, as an indirect question, as an objective clause 
after different verbs, etc. The papers, at the end, are collected 
and sometimes used as a part of the moathly written examination. 
As the pupils do not know when this may occur they try to have 
them always as correct as they can. It is better to write connected 
sentences than detached ones, as the relation of one sentence to an- 
other often influences the arrangement. If I give them a detached 
sentence [ prefer to have them write it in normal order. Occasion- 
ally ‘‘ sight reading ’’ is substituted for this exercise, but 1 do not 
regard it so profitable an exercise as some teachers do. 
he method sketched above is more in accord with what I believe 
to be the chief benefit from the study of Latin. 

J. W. MACDONALD, Stoneham High School, Mass. 





THE CLASS IN HOMER’S ILIAD, 


I would preface the study of the text of the Iliad by some 
information concerning the origin of the poems and their 
history, the period to which they belong in the history of the 
language, and the style in which they are written, ete. Then 
I would read very slowly at first (less than ten lines for the first 
lessons), noting every single peculiarity and requiring Attic equiva- 
lents; also calling particular attention to the difference between 


Homer and Virgil in the matter of sarcasm. After the class has 
in this way become familiar with the leading peculiarities, | would 
place before them for study some summary of these peculiarities, as 
é. g., that in Keep’s edition. 

If a term be spent upon the first book in this way, I think a class 
will read rapidly and with enjoyment the next term, including con- 
siderable sight reading. Attention should be constantly called to 
the simplicity of style and the marvelous beauty of the Homeric 
epithets. 

The most serious defect in the prevailing methods of teaching 
Latin and Greek, in my opinion, is that they are taught too me- 
chanically, and not as literature in any sense. I would have stu- 
dents constantly practice writing Latin and Greek from the very 
beginning to the end of the course, that they may master the idioms 
so as to make practical use of them in reading at sight. Further- 
more, I believe that the student should, from the beginning, be- 
come accustomed to catch the meaning of a sentence by reading it 
in the original and in the Greek or Latin order of thought, or by 
hearing it so read. For I do not think that a person can ever enjoy 
reading Latin or Greek until he can read them without trans- 
lating. 

ie vite to me that these methods, properly applied, will do 
much toward infusing life into the so-called dead languages and 
counteracting the prejudice against them. 


Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, Pa. Wituvur F. DALEs, 











I prize the JOURNAL more than ever. It has a practival value, 


—Geo, B, Wiles, Augusta, Me. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, NOV. 24, 1887. 


Dr. Dunton’s article on “ Applied Psychology ” goes 
over one week to make place for articles by Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake and George H. Martin, because of their spe- 
Teachers will do well to have a special 











cial timeliness. 
lesson on civics just at this time. 








Mary Harriorr Norris’ article on “ Leslie Stephen” 
is the first of a series on men of letters, which will ap- 
pear monthly. The poems by Edith M. Thomas, 
Dora Reade Goodale, and Kate L. Brown, are features 
of this number that our readers will enjoy. 











Proressok BALuier declined the superintendency at 
Springfield, if he must enter upon his work the first of 
January, but signified his willingness to accept on the 
first of April. 

The committee have offered to increase Mr. Stone’s sal- 
ary $500 if he will remain with them till April 1. Thisisa 
deserved compliment to Mr. Stone, and the board is as 
hearty as it is unanimous in this invitation to the retiring 
superintendent. 





Mayor HucGu O’Brren has done the cause of educa- 
tion greater service than any man who has spoken thereon 
His speech at the Old Schoolboys’ Re- 
There has 


for many months. 
union, last week, had no uncertain sound. 
been need, for several months past, that some man, prom- 
inent in influence among the Romanists of America, should 
say unreservedly and emphatically, as Mayor O’Brien 
did say, that the common schools of America must and 
should be protected. 


THE unusual pressure upon our advertising columns, 
to which we call the attention of our readers, forces us to 
issue a supplement of four pages this week, which largely 
makes amends for the space we have taken. But, un- 
fortunately for the News Department, in order to make 
the Supplement of permanent value, as such issues should 
be, we have devoted it exclusively to a special paper on 
Examinations. The advertising necessitates a sacrifice for 
two weeks of the news department. We regret this all the 
more because for a few weeks past the reports of conven- 
tions have crowded our correspondents. We beg of them 
to be patient with us two weeks, after which we will en- 
deavor to give space to the news correspondence which 
was never so good as at present. 








Surekvisor DeELANo, of Chicago, gave the teachers a 
surprise party at the principals’ meeting, the other day, 


pils. The time fixed by the regulations of the school 
board is fifteen minutes before the opening of the school, 
and they live up to the school board requirements less 
heroically than the pupils live up tothe requirements of the 


teachers. This is a criticism we never heard made before 


though we have heard pastors say that school teachers 
were more apt to be late to church than any other class 


tolof attendants. As a joke this is very good, though it 


has no significance beyond that. 








WHETHER manual training becomes one of the stand- 
ard school branches or not, there should be great care on 


7|the part of the school men, lest in their arguments against 


its introduction they give the impression that they care 
more for the literary effect of the school than for its in- 
fluence upon the life and prosperity of the pupils as men 
and women. The public schools are not for the sake of 
making children literary, and the literary tastes and ten- 
dencies of prominent educators must not be allowed to 
We advocate and 





give such an impression to the public. 


Slinsist upon so much of a literary turn to their life and 


thought as is necessary to a love of good reading, and an 
intelligent reading of those things which it is for the 
pleasure and profit of men to read and appreciate. It is 
not for the making of literary men and women, but to 
give them an appreciation of literature, that the schools 


emphasize language work. 








A DELAY IN SALARY PAYMENT. 


One of the grammar school teachers of New York City 
takes an original way of making public’ a serious, and it 
would seem unnecessary, annoyance from which New 
York teachers have suffered for the past year. He sug- 
gests, through one of the daily papers, that in the multi- 
plicity of letter-writing to the heads of the various depart- 
ments, the mayor indite the following to himself in behalf 
of the teachers of the public schools : 


To the Honorable A. S. Hewitt, Mayor, etc. 

Sir: The public school teachers of this city inform me that 
though their regular pay day does not come until the 15th of each 
month, while in all other departments of the city government the 
employees are paid on or about the first of the month, a delay in 
the payment of their salaries of from one to four days has occurred 
nearly every month since you have been at the head of the city gov- 
ernment. Inquiry at the Controller’s office elicits the information 
that the delay isin your office. Will you please to inform me, at 
your earliest convenience, of the cause of this delay, and also what 
legislation, if any, is necessary to secure such a prompt performance 
of the duties of your office as will lead to the prompt payment of 
the schcol teachers’ salaries. Very respectfully, 

ABRAM S. Hewitt, Mayor. 


It is to be hoped that this gentle hint will remind the 
worthy mayor of his delinquencies and that the overstep- 
ping of this simple matter of rights will be stopped at 
once. 








THE NEW YORK INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. 


We made reference last week to this great philan- 
thropic movement in New York, which has attracted so 
much attention that we speak of it more in detail at this 
time. The Association has a free reading-room, with a 
a large number of the best educational books and period- 
icals from both America and Europe, which is open from 
9.00 o’clock a. m. to 10 o’clock p. m. daily. There is a 
museum of educational materials, and the foundation of a 
good circulating library of educational books for teachers, 
with nearly 1,200 volumes already on the shelves. This 
will soon be the most valuable reference and circulating 
library of educational books in the country. All priv- 
ileges of reading-room, museum, and library, are free to 
any teacher of New York City or vicinity. There are 
also lectures free to teachers, twice a week, by the fore- 
most educators in the country. A training college has 
been established with a large class steadily increasing, 
which cannot fail of doing educational work of a high 
character. A large amount of money has already been 
expended in the interest of the association, and more is 
to be expended. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, who has 
accepted the leadership of the enterprise, will put brain 





when he stated, as will be seen in our Chicago Letter, that 
the number of tardinesses of teachers of the city was 


into the use of the funds raised for the purpose, and will 
protect it from all interference of the crank element, 


greater, comparatively, than the number reported for pu- which is so liable to assume the name of philanthropy. 


THE CHILDREN’S TRIBUTE. 


On Thursday, Noy. 10, the school children of New 
Bedford, under the lead of the committee and teachers, 
paid Henry F. Harrington’s memory the greatest tribute 
of respect it will receive from any source. Fortunately 
Mr. Harrington was a man whose private life, public 
labors, intensity of effort, and professional devotion were 
such as to inspire lessons of the greatest profit; and the 
occasion was used by Ray Greene Huling and the princi- 
pals of all the grammar and lower schools to enforce these 
lessons effectively. The schoolrooms of the city were ap- 
propriately adorned with flowers, while the blackboards 
were covered with extracts from his speeches and reports, 
—-sentiments that deserve to live with the sayings of the 
great educators of all ages. Several poems written for 
the occasion were read. The pupils read or recited some 
of the most remarkable selections from his reports. A 
few of these were: “The Influence of Beautiful Sur- 
roundings in School” ; “ The Public Schools and Citizen- 
ship” ; “ Moral Instruction” ; “ High Schools”; “ Re- 
sults of the Publie Schools” ; “The Position of the New 
Bedford Schools Among Those of New England.” 
Pupils of the public schools of New Bedford will receive 
an impression, not only of the man, but of the value of 
school life that will make the influence of the man in his 
death greater, even, than in his life. New Bedford has 
had a grand opportunity, and she has risen to the occa- 
sion; for which the committee and teachers deserve the 
thanks, not only of the personal friends of Mr. Harring- 
ton, but of the fraternity at large. 








A TEACHER IN COURT. 


One of the leading teachers of Barnstable was in court 
on the 7th instant, before Trial Justice Hopkins, for the 
excessive punishment of a child. The facts seem to be 
these ; that a lad named John Johnson struck a little girl 
unwarrantably, and at the following recess the teacher 
tied his hands so that he could do no more striking ; his 
hands were released while in school, but when school was 
dismissed his hands were again tied, so that he could not 
strike in going home from sehool, the teacher thinking 
this way more effective than corporal punishment, as it 
would be a reminder to the child of the reason why he 
could not have his hands at liberty. 

When the boy reached home, his father and mother, 

instead of censuring him for striking the little girl, appear 
to have become excited, and the father led the boy back 
to school, demanding, in language not over-mild, that the 
teacher unloose the hands of the boy, which, under the 
circumstances, the teacher declined to do. Whereupon 
the boy was led to his grandfather, who took the case in 
hand and the boy to several prominent citizens, one of 
whom advised the grandfather to lay the matter before 
the school committee. The school committee investi- 
gated the case and sustained the action of the teacher. 
The mother then took the case into court and the justice 
also sustained the teacher. 
In this decision we can but rejoice, because we believe 
that few things are so mischievous as carrying petty cases 
into court; and this is certainly one of the most petty of 
which we have heard. 








A CLASSICAL SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


A New England city has elected as a member of the 
school board a man destined to literary fame. As we 
know nothing of the man and have no desire to injure 
the city, we omit the name of each. But as a contribu- 
tion to the public school question of the present genera- 
tion, we insert the card with which he advertised in a 
neighboring city paper, of Nov. 12 and six days following: 


CARD, 

I wish to thank all those gentlemen who voted for me yesterday 
for a tion on the School Board ; both of the party who kindly 
pl me in nomination, and as well of that one whose accidental 
representatives tried to ‘‘ fire me out.’’ 

-. should like, also, especially to thank the shining genius who 

a = a groan my oe would not be on the ocratic 
’ e r, i tried i 

was put there, to have Senet on oma = 4 


Member of the School Board for three years from Jan. 1, 1888, 
—if he lives. 


We have no disposition to pass judgment on this. We 
well know how disgusting local politics can sometimes be 
made for even good men, and that the best men are some- 
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times the most foolish, and would almost make a saint swear 
by their crankiness. But we cansee no earthly excuse for a 
man being upon a school board, having charge of the 
educational interests of thousands of children, standing 
forth presumably as an example of all that is good and 
true and noble, who would be guilty of writing and paying 
for the publication six times of such a document as the 
above. 








JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


We congratulate the American students of philosophy 
upon the appearance of the first number of the first vol- 
ume of the American Journal of Psychology, a quarterly, 
edited by G. Stanley Hall, and published by N. Murray, 
Baltimore. It is to be hoped that the distinctively scien- 
tific psychological investigations, especially of America, 
may be focused in these pages and made accessible to the 
many. Every scientific investigator is liable to come 
upon facts of great importance to the psychologist ; but 
he has reported them, if at all, merely incidentally in his 
own special literature. It has been practically impossible 
for the general student of the scientific phase of the study 
to possess himself of the latest and best discoveries of 
mental phenomena. There has been an abundance of 
speculative psychology given the public, but the distinctive 
facts upon which these speculations were based have been 
inaccessible. Dr. Hall, better than any other American, 
perhaps, can command original contributions of a scientific 
character from all classes of scientists who possess them- 
selves of facts of special significance. Such a work will 
make no attempt to be popular, as the table of contents 
will show. The first seventy pages of this large quarterly 
are given to an elaborate study, well illustrated, of the 
“‘ Variations of the Normal Knee-Jerk and Their Relation 
to the Activity of the Central Nervous System.” But it 
is precisely such exhaustive studies of special psycholog- 
ical and mental activities that will furnish data for the 
physiological psychology for which the world waits. 

This quarterly will be distinctively appreciated by 
teachers of psychulogy in higher institutions of learning, 
biologists and physiologists, anthropologists, and physi- 
cians who give special attention to mental and nervous 
diseases. Nearly one half the space is devoted to psycho- 
logical literature, and its reviews are the most searching, 
the most exhaustive of any American reviews. The 
plates, illustrative of the knee-jerk, are undoubtedly the 
most complete that will ever be prepared, and illustrate 
the effect of all the different components of the weather 
upon the knee-jerk for fourteen days. It gives in dia- 
gram all the alterations in the knee-jerk, the duration of 
the wind, the barometric, thermometric, and electrical 
changes of the air with the relative humidity. The ar- 
ticle on “A Method for the Experimental Determination 
of the Horopter,” occupies thirteen pages, and is a re- 
markable presentation of an important subject. There 
will be special interest in Dr. Jastrow’s Study of the 
Psycho-physic Law and Star Magnitudes. Although the 
journal will hardly appeal to the average teacher, it is in- 
dispensable with those for whom it is designed. Price, 


$3.00 a year. 








THE DIFFERENCE IN FOLKS. 


One of the good seeds that a teacher can drop in a few 
minutes’ talk some day is the difference between the 
equality of human rights and the inequality of social posi- 
tion. Too many Americans grow up with false and 
much-confounded ideas on these points. “I’m as good as 
any man,” says our self-made countryman, who has not 
the penetration to see the difference between himself and 
any person who is his superior,—yet who looks down on 
many whom he regards as beneath him. He does not know 
what makes one man superior or inferior toanother. He 
thinks money, popularity, and many things but the right 
thing,—which is higher intelligence, finer instincts, more 
power, and sometimes nobler hearts. There is no rank 
or caste in this land to keep one from rising to any posi- 
tion for which he has the capacity ; but one position dif- 
fereth from another in consideration, and always will ; and 
the sooner we realize for ourselves and teach our children 
that the worst snobbishness in these things is not in the 
people above the common positions, but in those in them, 


spected nation. A servant’s position is a lower one than 
a master’s, but there’s no disgrace in it. There’s an honor 
in serving, that belongs to no other position, and the man 
who serves well has a right to respect himself, as the man 
who is a good mechanic, a good shop-keeper, a good finan- 
cier, statesman, or artist, has a right to respect himself, 
but always for what-he is. This is the wholesome way to 
look at it. Each should be contented to be, or to strive 
to be, good in his own sphere, and not be ashamed to ac- 
knowledge the fact that there are others whio fill higher 
callings. 

Those in the higher callings must know that inequality 
of position does not alter the rights of humanity. Amer- 
icans are too nearly equally born for one man ever to 
look down on another as a “ creature” or a “ machine,” 
simply because he oceupies a humble position. It is not 
due a servant that his master should treat him as a guest, 
but it is always due him that he be treated as a man; 
with human feelings at all points. 

These thoughts,—this great, unalterable fact, made clear 
in the minds of your class some day, and referred to a few 
times till it has taken root, may save the coming age from 
say twenty-five snobs, and give it in their places twenty- 
five wholesome, solid-hearted citizens, neither ashamed of 
themselves nor falsely “above” or “below” their fellows. 








BOSTON LETTER. 


The Cambridge Latin School is one of the best illustrations of 
the scholarly attainments of those who now find a place in our 
classical high schools. Mr. W. F. Bradbury, the principal, a man 
of high scholarship, is a graduate of Amherst ; Theodore P. Adams 
and William A, Stone are graduates of Harvard; Helen M. Albee, 


of the Harvard Annex; Mary C. Warren and Charlotte C. Barrell, 
of Boston University; Jennie S. Spring and Marion Bradbury of 
Smith College. Two teachers, Margaret Leighton and Martha L. 
Babbitt, though not college graduates, are ladies of recognized high 
scholastic standing. 





* * - 

The Every Saturday Club of Newton, Mass., has distinguished 
itself among suburban literary clubs. Mr. D., C. Heath, of pub- 
lishing house fame, chairman of the executive committee, has been 
largely instrumental in making the club what itis. Among the 
active members who have given the club its distinction are Hon. 


John W. Dickinson, Secretary State Board of Education; Francis 
A. Waterhouse, head master English High School, Boston; Ezra 
W. Sampson, of the Newton High School; H. H. Carter, the 
Beacon Hill stationer; Henry C. Hayden, the elocutionist. Wm. 
F. Slocum, the president, is a young Boston lawyer of professional 
mark. The program of exercises for this its eighteenth season is 
**A Winter in America’’ ; the subdivisions being ‘* America before 
Columbus,’’ ‘‘ European Discoveries and Conquests,’’ ‘‘ Forms of 
Government,’’ “‘ History of Slavery,’’ ‘‘ American Literature,’’ 
** Historic Newton,’’ ‘‘ The Tariff,’’ ‘‘ The Church in America,”’ 
** Social and Political Problems,’’ ‘‘ Henry George,’’ ‘‘ Natural 
Resources,’’ ‘‘ American Scenery,’’ ‘‘ Historic Boston,’’ and 
‘* American Historical Fiction.’? Under each is a remarkable list 
of books bearing upon the subject. The twenty-six books referred 
to under ‘* The Tariff,’? make an exceedingly valuable compilation 
of authorities. s 

* “ 


Mr. E. F. Kimball, formerly an instructor at the Chauncy Hall 
School, has accepted the submastership of the Bennett School, 


Brighton District. 
* . x 


The Boston Herald of Nov. 14 contained a two-colutn article by 
Hon. E. C. Carrigan, of the Board of Education, upon the Paro- 
chial School Question. Mr. Carrigan takes strong ground in favor 
of state examination of private schools. There is no question but 
that there has been uniform neglect of the statute requiring such 


examination. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of the preceding section, school commit- 
tees shall puprove a private school only when the teaching therein is 
in the English language, and when they are satisfied that such teach- 
ing equals in thoroughness and efficiency the maeane in the pene 
schoo sin the same locality, and that equal progress is made by the 

upils therein, in the studies required by law, with that made during 
Ene same time in the public schools; but they shall not refuse to ap- 
prove a private school on account of the religious teaching therein. 


I understand that the Board of Education has this matter under 
consideration, and that one of the agents is to make a thorough 
examinatjon of the schools. It is earnestly desired and expected 
that he will make as candid and effective a report of the work 
being done as was done in the case of the Norfolk County schools a 
few years since. Mr. Carrigan believes that school committees 
should examine and certificate the teachers of private schools in 
the same way as they do those of the public schools. Upon this 
question he says: 

‘‘ In the organization of public schools, school committees are re- 
quired to test the qualification of teachers by personal examination. 
No teacher can teach without a certificate from the school commit- 
tee, which is granted only after examination. The same rule 
should apply to teachers in private schools, for unless school offi- 
cials know the qualification of teachers, they cannot make a satis- 
factory asimtann of private schools as required by law. Again, 
any school in the state, whether private or public, must be sub- 
jected to inspection by local and state school officials, and the stud- 
ies taught to children of school age must be those prescribed by law. 
Other studies may be taught in private schools, but it is the duty of 
the school committee to see to it that the studies required by Jaw 
must be first acquired. The public schools, in my judgment, are 
good enough for every child in the state, whether the son of the 
millionaire or the day laborer. Here all children meet upon a 
common plane, and hence all class and caste distinction, as is right, 
is practically obliterated. In such schools, where children of all 
nationalities are daily assembled, there will be developed a unity 
and a community of feeling and sentiment which cannot but tend 


to the individual aud general welfare. Ww Wisuiebe: 





the sooner will we become a more honest, sensible, and re- 
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FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS, 


A MYSTERY. 


Why do I love her ? Come, who can tell ? 
Others are wiser maybe. 

Who can account for the magical spell 
The enchantress has cast over me ? 


Is it the charm of her bright, laughing eyes, 
Or her witchingly retroussé nose ? 

Is it the wit of her ready replies ? 
There are others as bright, I suppose. 


Is it the grace of her figure petite, 
Or the exquisite taste of ber dress ? 

Is it her voice,—so low, tender, and sweet, 
That her words seem almost a caress ? 


What is the reason I like her so well 
From her crimps to her No. 2 shoe ? 
Why do I love her ? Come, who can tell ? 
I’m blest if J know—but I do! 





After all, the real time for Thanksgiving comes about three days 
after, when you begin to feel tolerably sure that you are going to 
survive the dinner. 

One way to tell whether or not an egg is good is to throw it at an 
anarchist. You can judge the quality of the egg by the quality of 
the anarchist’s remarks. 

The editor tried to speak casually about ‘‘ the united democ- 
racy,’’ but the sagacious compositor thought that ‘‘ the untied 
Democracy ’’ would sound better; and the editor began to think 
that the Democracy really was untied next day. 

It amuses old married people to see the young bride faithfully 
trying to have her dresses made to suit her husband’s idea of how 
a woman ought to dress. 

**Nothing is impossible with determined, persistent effort,’? 
says & newspaper philosopher. ‘* There is no such word as ‘ can’t’ 
in the dictionary.’’ The newspaper gentleman may be right about 
the last part of his statement, but there is such a word as ‘* cannot’’ 
in the dictionary, and it answers every practical purpose when the 
girl has definitely made up her mind that she prefers some other 
young man. 

It is getting to be quite the thing, since the recent advances in 
price, for the head of the family who is showing strangers his choice 
collections of pictures, books, and bric-i-brac, to take them down 
cellar last of all, and point with pride at the bins containing twelve 
tons of coal. 

No young man can thoroughly enjoy a moonlight sleighride unless 
he can be deaf on oécasion. 

People are beginning to find out that you can put just about as 
much faith in the ordinary newspaper's political editorials as you 
can ina country guide-post. 

The practical distinction between verse and poetry is that poetry 
gets ten dollars, and verse gets sent back. 

To grow old gracefully is a difficult task, but a man is apt to 
feel that his mother-in-law’s witticisms have achieved it. 

Heat expands. For example: Every head of the family knows 
that the furnace fire will expand six tons of coal into eight tons of 
ashes every winter. 

It is hard to please everybody, but it is a good deal harder to 
make everybody please you. 








THIS AND THAT. 


— Louis Gallait, the Belgian historical painter, died jin London, 
on the 20th inst. 

— The Congressional Library at Washington will cover 111,000 
square feet, more than 244 acres. 

— The Royal University of Ireland lately conferred the degree 
of Master of Arts on five young ladies. 

— At the age of twenty three Sir Thomas Lawrence succeeded 
Sir Joshua Reynolds as first painter to the king. 

— Rev. Arthur M. Knapp, who is to introduce Unitarianism 
into Japan, was graduated first in the Boston Latin School, class 
of 1859, 

— Rey. Dr. Francis L. Patten, professor of Geology at Prince- 
ton College, will succeed Dr. McCosh as president of that insti- 
tution. 

— Senator Stanford, of California, is about to import skilled la- 
borers from Bordeaux to replace the Chinese now working in his 





vineyards. 

— Miss Helen H. Schafer, M.A., professor of Mathematics at 
Wellesley College, has been appointed acting president in place of 
Miss Freeman. 

— The Audubon Society for the Protection of Birds, founded 
in February, 1886, has attained a membership roll of 40,000, rep- 
resenting all parts of the United States and Canada. 

— Who says Harvard is a small place? Fair visitor: “* Is that 
building the Law School ?’’ Damley, ’8; ‘* Well—er, the truth 
is, I’ve only been here three years, and I don’t know all the build- 
ings quite yet.””—Harvurd Lampoon. 

— Charles Lamb classed with directories, pocketbooks, draught- 
boards, and almanacs, the works of Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, 
Beattie, and ail those volumes that ‘‘ no gentleman’s library should 
be without.’’ 

—- Miss Jennie Youmans has succeeded her brother, Prof. E. L. 
Youmans, in the editorship of the Popular Science Monthly. Miss 
Youmans has for a long time been her brother’s assistant, and a 


companion in his studies. 


— Dickens was an industrious worker, producing, in the course 
of about thirty years, thirty-nine novels and volumes of minor tales. 
In these books he has introduced to the world about two thousand 
different personages as ‘‘ the children of his brain ’’ ; enough men, 
women, and children to people a good-sized New England village, 
and provide for it a wide social variety. By far the larger part 
are English, but the people of other nationalities include Amer- 
icans, French, Germans, Irish, Italians, and Jews. They include 
also representatives of one hundred and forty-two different trades 
and callings, besides thirteen clergymen, thirty-five lawyers, twenty- 





two physicians, and thirty-seven teachers, (, M. Barrows, in 
Acts and Anecdotes of Authors,”’ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 





Houmes’ First Reaper, Seconp Reaper, THIRD 
READER. By George F. Holmes, LL.D., and L. W. Anderson. 
New York: University Publishing Co. 

It was a happy combination of talent when Dr. Holmes of the 
University of Virginia, and L. W. Anderson of the English High 
School, Boston, blended their experience and philosophy in the 
production of a series of school readers ; and it was fortunate for them 
when the University Publishing Company with its high artistic taste 
and uncommon common-sense prepared them for the market. 
There is not a bit of nonsense in any one of these first three books 
now ready for the schools. They are made upon the plan of help- 
ing teachers teach the child to read, but assume that there will be 

gh supplementary reading to give abundant practice when the 

art is learned. Although recognizing the advantages of the word 
method, and basing their teaching thereon, they can be used equally 
well with the sentence method or the phonic method. Every new 
word and sentence has a picture to suggest it; every new name word 
appears by itself with an appropriate article ; each lesson teaches 
some action word, pronoun, or connective word; so that the sen- 
tences build themselves up with great ease, indeed they are built as 
soon as words are known. The first lesson, for instance, has but 
ten words, and a small picture printed in it. There is a life-like 
picture of acat. The word Cat appears; then a cat appears by 
itself; then See appears by itself; then J see; then the sentence 
Iseeacat. There is rapid progress and we do not detect the waste 
of a single word in advance, neither is there undue haste. Each 
lesson is taught in both print and script. After the first ten lessons, 
in not one of which more than eleven words old and new are used, 
there is a page of sentences for reading, many of them having six 
and seven words each, containing in all thirty different words. A 
peculiarity of the first book is that it advances with surprising rapid- 
ity, and yet our observation has been such as to lead us to believe 
that any teacher who knows how to do the work can use this rap- 
idly progressive method with perfect ease and great success, This 
first book of 70 pages, contains beautiful illustrations, — illustra- 
tions that would not lose by comparison with those in some of the 
exquisite holiday books that come to our hands. m 

The Second Reader continues the progressive treatment of the 
First,—and introduces many important suggestions. At the close 
of each lesson is a series of questions, the answers to which in the 
child’s own language make him appreciate the story and use words 
effectively and easily; they also develop the child’s judgment in 
regard to his reading. We print the questions at the close of the 
second lesson : 

What did Frank guess that Ralph had seen ! 
What kind of a boat was it ? 

What did Frank want to do? 

Why did not the boys sail the boat ? 

What do you think of Ralph ? 

At the head of each lesson are a number of words phonically 
spelled, and suggestions for special pronunciation. For instance : 
Pronounce “‘ tripped,’”’ tript. ‘* Don’t’? means do not. Pronounce 
‘*any’’ eny; ‘‘ due,’’ du; ‘‘ does,’’ duz. These incidental matters 
are a valuable feature of the book. ‘The illustrations continae to 
be exquisite. 

The Third Reader has several pages of charts, exercises on em- 
phasis, inflection, articulation, etc. Accompanying these lessons 
are the same helpful suggestions as in the Second Reader, with 
many others. A number of words in each lesson have definitions 
given ; also special exercises in the use of capital letters; names of 
months are taught; subjects for composition-writing are given. 
With much caution, method, and wisdom the reading lessons are 
made language lessons, object lessons, thought lessons; there are 
also instruction lessons, giving no end of information. In the 
realm of school readers it would be difficult to find any, for chil- 
dren of the ages for which these are written, better adapted. more 
beautifully illustrated, or with exercises more judiciously selected. 


Tue PorticaAt Works OF Str WALTER Scorr. Revised, 
Corrected, and Edited, with Notes and Commentaries, by William 
J. Rolfe. Svo. With 350 Illustrations. Bevelled Boards, Full 
Gilt, $10; Half-Calf, $13; Tree-Calf or Antique Moroceo, $16. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

This superb holiday volume contains an unequaled treasury of 
romantic and heroic legends, ballads, epics, and songs, presented in 
this new Ticknor Edition to the public for the first time, with ab- 
solute purity of text, showing that Mr. Rolfe has given to his con- 
genial task the full measure of his ripe scholarship, critical labor, 
and earnest devotion to the work of eliminating from Scott’s poems 
the many errors that have grown up about them, and restoring the 
exact words, as they were written by the great Scotchman. Mr. 
Rolfe has also enriched this volume with a very interesting and val- 
uable body of commentaries and notes explaining the text, includ- 
ing an abridgment of Scott’s own voluminous notes. Seventy 
octavo pages, in double columns, are devoted to thes: notes. A 
full and useful glossary of Scottish words and a serviceable index 
are supplied. It is a treasury of art as well as poetry, for it con- 
tains 350 illustrations of rare excellence, including the famous 
pictures originally made for the great holiday editions of ‘‘ Mar- 
mion,’’ ‘‘The Lady of the Lake,’’ and ‘‘ The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,’ at a cost of upwards of $25,000. ‘There are added 
many new pictures for the hitherto unillustrated poems. The best 
of American artists visited Scotland to reproduce from nature the 
beautiful scenery of the highlands and lochs, and they are presented 
in this book with all the artistic delicacy and strength of modern 
wood engraving. 

The following specimen of the corruptions found in former 
editions of Scott’s poems that Dr. Rolfe has corrected in this in- 
comparable edition will illustrate the real value and importance of 
his revision of the text: 

In the ‘* Lady of the Lake, i. 12 (the numbers are of canto and 
stanza), Scott wrote : 

* The primrose pale and violet flower, 
Found in each eli/t a narrow bower ” ; 

and it is so printed in the first edition, A. D. 1810. In every other 

except Rolfe’s, cli/? is misprinted cliff. To say that each little 

flower found a ‘‘ narrow bower’’ or lodging-place in a cliff, is much 
like saying that a fly managed to find standing-room on a barn door. 

** Marmion ’’ was never printed correctly until Dr. Rolfe edited 
the poem. We hazard nothing in saying that this edition is the 
most accurate as well as the most attractive ever published of 
Scott’s poems. 








Tue Vision or Sir LAuUNFAL. 
ell. Boston: Houghton, Mifflm, & Co. 12x9'%. Price, $10. 
Mr. Lowell bas never written Jines that will live longer than 

** The Vision of Sir Launfal.’’ 

livethese. There isin them every element of 

Americana has with such graphic art touched the 


“land bookbinder’s skill ; 


By James Russell Low- 


ladeed we have no lines that will out- 
permanency. Noother 
sacredly classic 


no other has so delicately and effectively re- 


hours of Christ’s life, no other has lent such 


vivified the chivalric days of English history, ; 
a halo to the distinctively American scenery in summer and winter. 
In this one poem is blended, with choicest harmony, America x 
love of nature, England’s pride of chivalry, and the world’s adora- 
tion of Christ and Christianity. And now, after many days, we 
have an ideal holiday volume, with the choicest typographical art, 
with a score of rich artist’s proofs and 
fac-simile reproductions of artist's drawings by H. L. Bridwell, F. 
Hopkinson Smith, Alfred Kappes, J. W. Alexander, H. Siddons 
Mowbray, Walter Shirlaw, Frederic W. Freer, Bruce Crane, and 
R. Swain Gifford. 

A Buncn or Viotets. By Irene E. Jerome. 
Lee & Shepard. 11x10. Price, $3.75. 

We would there were some way to make language express the 
delicacy, beauty, and ingenuity of the artistic portrayals of birds, 
buds, and blossoms; of ferns, faces, and flowers; of twigs, trunks, 
and tracery; of vines, veining, and violets, of this exquisite holiday 
gift book. 


Boston : 


Srorrep Houimays. By E. S. Brooks. 
Lothrop Co. 271 pages, 734x5. Price, $1.50. 
Mr. Brooks, for a long time with the Century Company as asso- 
eiate editor, is doing an astonishing amount of good literary work 
at the present time. None but a-genius could turn his hand so 
skillfully to so many pieces of good work, and the D. Lothrop Com- 
pany do their best printing, binding, and illustrating for this au- 
thor, and this volume is one of the best things they have touched. 
We have in this work the classic traditions in story of Christmas, 
New Year’s, St. Valentine’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day, April Fool’s 
Day, May Day, Midsummer Eve. Independence Day, A Great 
Olympiad, Wicheciunen, Hallow E’en, and Thanksgiving Day. 
There are in all a dozen stories dealing with English and American 
holidays, every sentence being in Mr. Brooks’ most popular style, 
and each story having a full-page illustration. 


D. 


Boston : 


A Frock or Grris AND THEIR Frrenps. By Nora 
Perry. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 280 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.50. 
Nora Perry is in the front rank as a writer for girls, and this is 
one of her best pieces of work. The book contains fourteen short 
stories covering as many characters in girl life, introducing almost 
every shade of amusement, entertainment, and attraction of girl- 
hood days. The girls play tennis, drive ponies, go to school, play 
at home, hold receptions, make blunders, and have all kinds 
of fun. 


Tue Great Cryprogram. Francis Bacon’s Cipher in 
the So-called Shakespeare Plays. By Ignatius Donnelly. Chi- 
cago: R. 8S. Peale & Co. Boston: R. B. Hassett. 
As a curiosity, no book of the season will attract so much atten- 
tion, as none will receive so much gratuitous advertising from the 
newspapers. If the work is to be regarded as one of fiction, its 
success will be unbounded. The loyal lovers of Shakespeare will 
ever so regard it; while many disinterested lovers of Shakespeare 
will regard it as an unanswerable transference of authorship from 
Shakespeare to Bacon. There have been so many attacks upon 
the authorship of the Shakespeare plays that it had seemed 
as though ingenuity had exhausted itself in explanation ; but 
all other evidences of literary inventive genius pall before 
Donnelly’s Cipher Explanation. This elegantly gotten-up volume 
of 350 pages presents first a picture of Mr. Donnelly him- 
self; then a dedication to his dear wife; then a fall folio page 
10x 16 inches, in which the Cipher is worked out. In some re- 
spects this last is the cream of the volume, but there are numerous 
other pages upon which the Cipher is worked out in the same way. 
The first 262 pages are devoted to argument; the last 72 to dem- 
onstration. Mr. Donnelly had been for years prior to the discovery 
of the Cipher, collecting proofs to establish the fact that Francis 
Bacon was the real author of the Shakespeare plays; and all the 
material is presented as corroborative proof of the position reached 
in the demonstration. The first chapter of the book diseusses the 
learning revealed in the Shakespeare writings, and bas a full-page 
portrait of Francis Bacon, ‘‘ the true Shakespeare,’’ and another 
of William Shakespeare, ‘‘ Francis Bacon’s Mask.’’ The second 
chapter is on ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Education ’’ ; the third on ‘‘ Shakes- 
peare’s Real Character’; the fourth, ‘‘ The Lost Manuscripts 
and Library” ; and the fifth on ‘‘The Author of the Plays a 
Lawyer.”’ 
In the second part, which contains the demonstration, Mr. Don- 
nelly tells how he came to look for a Cipher ; how he became certain 
there was a cipher; speaks briefly of the vain search in the com- 
mon edition, and then in the great folio edition of 1623, and says 
he was many years in deciphering it. 
Birps AND BLossoms, AND WHat THE Ports SING oF 
THEM. Illustrated by Fidelia Bridges. Edited by Susie Bar- 
stow Skelding: New York: Frederick A. Stokes. 130 pp., 
* x. Price, $3.50. For sale in Boston by DeWolfe, Fiske, 
ev Co. 
We welcome the season of exquisite gift books, of which the 
pioneer is ‘‘ Birds and Blossoms.’’ The artist has done for the 
cover a work for which art crities might well award a prize. The 
numerous full-page, colored illustrations, in each of which are 
blended, with high artistic effect, both birds and blossoms, are the 
great feature of the book, while the fac-simile poems are hardly 
less attractive. The admirable taste and good judgment jn the se- 
lection of poems deserve, as it will receive, high praise. 


Horsr, Foor, anp Dragoons. Sketches of Army Life 
at Home and Abroad. By Rufus Fairchild Zogbaum. Illus- 
ns MeO author. New York: Harper & Brothers, 176 

p-, 94 x 64. 

We do not believe, as a rule, in entertaining boys with war 
scenes, camp life, or army parade, in such a way as to glorify war 
or infatuate them with army life. From thi standpoint we regret 
that so taking a subject has been found, that so interesting a writer 


fully. 


THE ye — Times oF Jonn Jay. Secre of For- 
eign affairs under the Confederation, and first Chief i 
the United States. By William Whitelock. New Yock Deda 
Mead, & Co. 370 pp.,8 x5}. Price, $1.75, . 
The biographical element in American history is being devel- 


oped more and more, as writers with classic art at d - 
ality of American life. Perhaps in no period in the wv ad’e Sietery 


has individuality counted for much as in winni i i 

ence, framing the federal constitution, engunicing y pte: Spoths 
of government. An appreciation of the importance of such per- 
sonality and a familiarity with mach that eventuated from 
it, has led to the writing of this work. The book is written in 
make interesting the important issues which it 





has handled the war pictures and illustrated the work o> beaut |* 


Biancne Witiis Howarp has written a pleasant nov- 
elette, Tony, the Maid, published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 


T. Y. Growrert & Co. have published The Giant 
Dwarf, a story for young and old, by the author of *‘ The Fitch 
Club.”’ 

CHARLES ScRIBNER’s Sons, New York, have issued, in 
attractive form, The Bee-Man of Orn, and Other Fanciful Tailes, 
by Frank R. Stockton; price, $1.25. 


Hoveuton, Mirrimw, & Co. issue William Burnet 
Wright’s The World to Come ($1.25), a volume of exceptionally 
attractive, inspiring essays, talks, addresses, and sermons. 


Lirrte DArryDOWNDILLY AND OTHER SroriEs, by 


Nathaniel Hawthorne, with a biographical sketch, is No. 29 of 
Houghton & Mifflin’s “‘ Riverside Literature Series’’ ; price, L5c. 


James Jononnot has compiled and arranged Stories 
of Our Country, published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
This book justifies all we have said of* the other volumes of the 
series. 

CHARLEs ScrRIBNER’s Sons, New York, issue, in deli- 
cate style, Robert Louis Stevenson’s Underwoods (author’s edition). 
For sale in Boston by C. H. Whiting; price, $1.00. 


Tue Unitarian Sunday-School Society has just issued 
an appropriate Service for Christmas, comprising fine poetical and 
musical selections, by Rev. H. G. Spaulding. Among 
the selections are carols by Leo R. Lewis, Kate L. Brown, and E. 
H. Bailey. 


Harrer & Rroruers, New York, in The Wonder 
Clock ; or, Four-and-Twenty Marvelous Tales, being one for each 
hour of the day, by Howard Pyle, issue one of the most inviting 
series of fairy-stories that has appealed to the fun-loving spirit of 
American children. 


Joun B. AupEen, New York, has issued the last three 
volumes (X., XI., XII.) in the Ideal Edition of the Works of 
William Shakespeare. Price for set of 12 vols., $6.00, or post- 
paid, $7.00. All wishing the works of Shakespeare in convenient 
form, at moderate price, should avail themselves of this offer. 


Tue D. Lornror Company issues Count Leo Tolstoi’s Jn 
Pursuit of Happiness ; translated by Mrs. Aline Delano. It con- 
tains four of ‘lolstoi’s short stories, each intended to illustrate some 
great truth, especially adapted to youth. It is printed in bold 
type, on good paper, and is calculated for the Sunday-schvo! or 
home library. 


S. B. Parers (Donohue and Henneberry) presents 
‘The True Vocal Method,’’ a graded system of vocal training, 
upon a new plan of work in the schoolroom, to which are added 
tunes for practice for public schools and classes. It is an inexpen- 
sive pamphlet, brimful of usable exercises especially handy for 
school use. 

Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, issue J. T. Trowbridge’s 
Peter Budstone, the Boy That Was Hazed, ($1.25). Remember- 
ing the excitement among our own little folks every Thursday 
morning when the Youth’s Companion entered with its installment 
of Peter’s experiences, we are confident that Mr. Trowbridge has 
done one of his most successful and popular pieces of work in this 
story of college hazing. 


Tuomas Y. Crowe, New York, issues, in one volume 
(price, $1.50), Les Miserables, by Victor Hugo. There has been 
an increasing demand for a good, fresh translation of this wonderful 
work of the great French master. Whatever else one reads or does 
not read of French literatare, this should be read. It contributes 
so much to one’s knowledge of, and acquaintance with, a master 
mind that young people should be encouraged to read a first-class 
translation, even though they have read it in the original. 


Epwarp E. Ranp, whose story in our columns has 
just closed, has given his new work, Fighting the Sea; or, Winter 
at the Life-Saving Station, to Thomas Whittaker, publisher, 
New York. Mr. Rand, unlike most of our popular writers, 
seatters his books widely among enterprising publishers. Each of 
our popular story writers has a style and motive of his own; as 
Roe seizes the phenomenally tragic, Rand takes the developments 
of the age,—as in this case he has made the life-saving station his 
theme, making it complete and entertaining. 


-_——————_ 
NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Damen’s Ghost; by Edwin L. Bynner; price, 50 cents. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. 
mw. Vm e ee Happy i og a Christmas Cantata; by 
rs. Fannie E. Newberry an - Marti ; $2. lozen. 
Chica : 8. WwW. Siraub & Co.” Boise <:.! -lheatael 
alian Grammar; by C. H. Grandgent.—A German Grammar, 
based on the Public School German Grammar of A. L. Meissner, M.A., 
Ph.D.; by Edward 8. Joynes. M.A. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Holmes’ First, Second, and Third Readers; by G. T. Holmes aud 
L. W. Anderson. New York: University Publish ng Company. 
Hegel’s Philosophy of the State and History; by Prof. George S. 
Moin : ite ot Washington® bs Vi aa . Te j 
e shington; rgin ° Ww . , $1.25. 
New York: ate & co.” - penateer eee, ¢ 
Ans may by Lloyd 8. Bryce; price, 25 cents. New York: Funk & 


Wagnalls. 
Chapters on School Supervision; by Wm. H. Payne, A.M. New 
York: Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. 

Practical Educational Series: A School History of the United States ; 
by Henry E. Chambers. New Orleans: F. F. Hansell & Brother. 

Sintram and his Companions; Aslauga’s Knight; by La Motte 
Fouqué; price, 10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 

Old Homestead Poems; by Wallace Bruce.— er’s Young Peo- 
ple for 1887._—A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages 
ve 3.)% i Henry Charles Lea; price, Sy ptain MacDonald’s 

ughter ; Archibald Campbell.—Big Wages and How to Earn 
Them; b oreman.—Narka, the Nihilist; y Kathleen O’Meara, 
New : Harper & Brothers. 
On the Track of Ulysses; by W. J. Stillman; illustrated; price, 
00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Christmas Cards. New York: Raphael Tuck & Sons. 
Calendrier Francais for 1888; price, $1.00. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

The Bridal of Triermain; by Sir Waiter Scott; illustrated; price. 
$3 50.——Faith’s Festivals; by Mary Lakeman; price, $1.00.— The 

ing Club and Handy Speaker; edited by George M. 
30 cents. —— Grand Army Speaker ; edited by George M. Baker; price, 
30 cents.——Baker’s Dialect Series: Medley Dialect Recitations in 
German, French, and Scotch; Negro Dialect Recitations in Prose and 


Verse; Irish Dialect Recitations; Yankee Dialect Recitations; edited 
by George M. Baker; 30 cents each-—— ; rot. 
ArH: Dalbear, MoE ib pele: Brame Ca eat oe Ban in 


1.00.—Ca Ira! or, Danton in the 
French Revolution; by Laurence bem A.M. ; 

Voeal and Action Language; b 
Humorous Speaker; edited by 
Glorious Son 


Ls ce, $1.25,— 
E. N. Kirby; price, $1.25.——Baker’s 
eorge M. Baker; price, $1 00.—That 
= ng of Old; by Edmund Hamilton Sears; illustrated ; price. 
in cents.— The Breaking Waves Dashed High; by Felicia Hemans; 
Prated ; price, 50 ceuts.— Eiegy in a Country Churehyacd; by 
s tomas Gray; iilustrated; price, oe couty eae as the Calm and 

Went Night; by Alfred Domett; illustrat-d; price, 69 cents.— Why 





Should the Ppiris of Mortal be Proud; illustrated ; price, 50 cents.—— 


Ring Out Wild Bells; by Al : ‘ ts. 
Boston; Lee & Shepara. = ren ; luserered ; price, 50 cen 
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EASTERN CONNECTICUT. 





The most practical meeting in the history of the Eastern Con- 
necticut Teachers’ Association was that held at Willimantic, Fri- 
day, Nov. 11, a convention marked by papers and addresses prac- 
tical, pithy, forceful, keen, and by a praiseworthy elimination of 
all non-essentials, both in business matters aud in exercises proper. 

Supt. N. L. Bishop, of Norwich, presided with characteristic 
efficiency, opening the meeting at 10.30 a. m., when prayer was 
offered by the Rev. Mr. Abbott, of Noank. A very enjoyable 
chorus by pupils of the Willimantic schools, directed by their in- 
struetor, Mr. Leavitt, formed a pleasing prelude to the more for- 
mal exercises, and was followed by the appointment of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations, — Messrs. Somes, Miner, and Hopkins, 
Misses Martin and Bingham; and on Resolutions, Messrs. Rossiter, 
Nelson, and Webster, Misses Lynch and Fanning. 

Prin, W. L. Burdick, of Willimantic, gave a number of helpful 
answers to the question, How ean the Moral Tone of our Schools 
bé Elevated ? declaring that the application of this question to 


the foundation of all true teaching is the basis of the claim of the 
present educational system to popular support. The tax payer 
establishes public schools, not to secure per cents. in any branch 
of study, but to achieve results in men and women for fature years. 
The value of the teacher’s work is founded upon the influence he 
exerts over his pupils from a moral, not religious (never denomina- 
tional) point of view. All influence is proportional to the individ- 
ual love, sympathy, and help given pupils. Only in this way is 
character developed. Remedies for various childish faults were 
indicated, and some particularly hard blows were aimed at the use 
of slang, which the speaker epigrammatically defined as the “ pro- 
fanity of culture.’’ 

Misses Finley, Phelps, Tiffany, and Sharp, of Willimantic, con- 
tributed papers embodying wise and thoughtful suggestions upon 
the same subject, laying stress upon politeness in school exercises, 
and upon that example of a noble life which is vastly better than 
precept, sympathy, affection, and truth. 

Mr. Gard of New London, and Mr. Miner of Greenville added a 
word upon the subjects of persistence in manifesting sympathy 
with pupils and lack of home influence. 

Mr. A. P. Somes, of Danielsonville, then introduced the subject 
of ‘* Methods of Punishment,’’ prefacing his address by the state- 
ment that great progress in school discipline has been made during 
recent years. Teachers have discovered that it is possible to govern 
largely by influence, although many are still apt to ‘resort to cor- 
poral punishment without deliberation and care. No punishment 
should be administered in anger, but all infliction of penalties 
should be in the line of our moral teaching. Punishment in the 
presence of the school fails of its effect since it degrades and de- 
bases pupils. Sarcasm, fretting, Jack of self-control, disciplining 
the individuality out of pupils, and striking pupils upon the head 
were strongly condemned. Patience, perseverance, and the rod 
last, should be the order of discipline. 

Mr. Burdick deprecated all corporal punishment, while Mr. 
Barnes of Preston believed judicious punishment of that nature an 
occasional necessity. 

After an informal collation tendered the visiting teachers by 
Miss Pettis and the other ladies of the town, the afternoon session 
was opened. 

Mr. 8. B. Wheeler, of Mystic, complemented Mr. Somes’ ad- 
dress in his paper on ‘‘ Detention After Schoo).’’ In the main, 
Mr. Wheeler condemned such a form of correction as both impolitic 
and ineffectual. 

Professor Bucklyn of Mystic, while indorsing the motto of the 
previous speaker, ‘subordination first, and conciliation after,’’ 
made an earnest plea for the teachers of the past, who, if they 
offended in the matter of severity, quite as frequently touched the 
opposite beam of too great leniency, so that in the end a very fair 
average was struck. ’ 

A very excellent dumb-bell exercise, by the pupils of Miss 
Pettis, of Willimantic, accompanied by a spirited selection from 
‘* Norma,” harmoniously rendered by the High School Orchestra, 
led by Prin. W. L. Burdick, formed an agreeable interlude just 
here, and was succeeded by an admirable talk upon the Combina- 
tion of Written and Mental Arithmetic, by Supt. N. L. Bishop, 
cf Norwich. ; : gt 

Mr. Bishop’s address served to introduce a series of practical 
papers prepared by a number of bis teachers, the first upon the Im- 
portance of Mental Arithmetic being read by Miss J. E. Case. 

Miss F. E. Fellows followed with a list of devices designed to se- 
cure knowledge of the tables, briefly summarized as follows : Drill 
on combinations and separations below 20; attention to unit figures ; 
drill on small combinations of the required digit in teaching new 
numbers, applicable both in addition and subtraetion; teaching of 
multiplication by adding the required numbers up to the point de- 
sired, the contrary being true of division. In teaching division 
with remainders pupils should first be taught to multiply and add 
any given number tothe product. In board work with known div 
idends or products only the results are given. Repeating tables in 
order was declared of no practical value, the only profitable method 








Regarding the matter of Definitions Miss H. M. Lathrop advised 

facts before formal definitions, and processes before rules. Pupils 
should be taught operations, and by an inductive process caused 
to evolve rules. Grave evils result from too frequent help of pu- 
pils, in telling them facts which they might have been led to dis- 
cover. ‘“* It is so much easier to pour in facts than to draw them 
out.”” An ‘appeal was made for the pupil who often gives unex- 
pected and irrelevant replies to questious upon subjects with which 
he is familiar ; he should not be expected to be naturally logical re- 
garding things which are yet scarcely a part of his consciousness, 
_ Miss C. E. Rogers thought that rapidity in calculations might be 
insured by practicing pupils in abstract work ; never permitting the 
formation of a habit of counting ; demanding the results of combina- 
Hons at sight and intelligent work with unit figures ; care in teaching 
adding and subtracting by 8's and 9’s; timing addition of single 
columns or examples; individual work around the class to secure 
prom ptness and attention ; giving combinations of any two numbers 
within circles drawn upon the board ; problem work, etc. 

Prof. A. B. Morrill, of the State Normal School, followed with 
a practical and lucid explanation of approved methods of teaching 
philosophy, designing his address as a supplement to his recently 
published state book on Temperance Hygiene. 

After the evening collation, Prof. E. H. Russell, of the Worces- 
ter Normal School, delivered a finished address upon ‘‘Shake- 
speare,”’ while the chorus and orchestra further added to the enter- 
tainment of the audience. 

The following officers were appointed for the ensuing half year: 

President—Mr. H. L. Gard, Rew London. 

Vice-President—Miss E. A. Fanning, Norwich. 

Secretary—Mr. R. Nelson, Patnam. 

Treasurer—Miss L. C. Browning, Danielsonville. 

Executive Committee—Mr. W. H. Desper, Stafford Springs; 
Mrs. Maria Starr, New London; Miss 8. F. Guile, West Brooklyn. 

E. A. FANNING, 





NEW YORK STATE COUNCIL OF SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Council of School Superintend- 
ents of the state of New York was held at Rochester, Nov. 17 and 
18. About forty of the superintendents were present. All the 
discussions were animated, No set papers were read, but each 
speaker gave his views in a calm, matter-of-fact way, with no 
attempt at gush or oratory. The president, Supt. Charles FE, 
Gorton, of Yonkers, called on the different members in rotation, 
and thus a greater variety of opinions were given than if a volun- 
teer discussion had taken place. While it will be simply impossible 
to give the discussions in detail, the formulated, written opinions of 
the committees upon the different topics are either briefly stated or 
given in full, The program as outlined in the JOURNAL oF Epvu- 
CATION was not completed or fully followed, owing to lack of time. 

Superintendent Beattie of Troy opened the first discussion upon 
‘* How May the Compulsory Education Laws be Rendered More 
Efficient ?’’ and after a long, spirited talk, engaged in by nearly 
all present, the following statement was adopted by a unanimous 


vote : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Council: 

That the existing laws of a compulsory nature are in a general way 
sufficient for the accomplishment of the purpose intended ; 

That the weakness of the law lies in its failure to fix the specific 
obligation for its enforcement with sufficient certainty to secure indi- 
vidual responsibility therefor ; 

That the important peed is some place of detention free from any 
semblance of a penal institution for the temporary detention of delin- 
quents under thelaw. Industrial schools, either under state or local 
authority, should be established in sufficient number of places to meet 
the requirements of the case ; : ~ 

That every community should be rigidly required to furnish suffi- 
cient school accommodations for the entire school population ; 

That the law, if it does not warrant the appointment of truant offi- 
cers, should be so amended as to provide for such appointment with a 
provision for adequate compensation of such officer, and such officer 
should be required in all cities, and important village communities. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The subject of “Manual Training ’’ was introduced by Supt. 
Charles W. Cole, of Albany, who explained the system of manual 
instruction recently adopted by that city. For over three hours 
this question was discussed in all its phases. Some of the superin- 
tendents have such a system in fall operation, particularly at New- 
burg and Jamestown. The cost of this instraction at Newburg last 
year was $1,500; this year it will be $3,000. A regularly trained 
teacher is employed by this city. ; : ; 

Superintendent Gorton of Yonkers in a wide-awake speech said 
he thought the result of the whole movement would be to dignify 
manual labor and reclaim a good many lawyers whom the plow- 
handles now miss. : rae 

State Superintendent Draper spoke of the importance of dignify- 
ing manual labor. He said: We must bear in mind that the 
schools are not charitable institutions. We cannot put everything 
into a boy that he may want to know at some period of his life. If 
this manual training is introduced at all, we should begin when the 





being ‘‘ drill at the beginning, drill in the middle, and drill at the 
end.” 


| pupil is very young. 
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beside teaching a buy to use carpenter's tools or a girl to cook; 
when we have taught freehand drawing thoroughly, we have nearly 
reached the solution of this question. 

These resolutions were adopted by a aneniment vote $ 

Resolved, In the opinion of this Council, manual training is desirable 
-—_ advantageous, and should be made a part of the common school 
system; 

That in the opinion of this Council “in what manner and in what 
grades” and to what extent it should be carried is still a matter of 
experiment, and can be decided only by the attending circumstances 
in different localities; 

That in the opinion of this Council, until its scope is fully defined, 
extreme care should be used before it is allowed to displace anythin 
in the regular course of study that has the sanction of long usage, an 
has met reasonably the demands of the public. 


The evening session of Thursday was opened by a discussion of 
the question ‘‘ Should the Examination for teachers’ Certifieates be 
made Uniform throughout the State ?”’ 
Hon. A. S. Draper, state superintendent, reviewed the contest 
in the last legislature, in which such a bill was passed, but vetoed 
by the governor, ‘‘ The strife over the bill put new life into the 
discussion of school topics. School commissioners are more careful 
about granting certificates. Another movement is now being car- 
ried out. In three qnarters of the commissioner districts papers 
prepared by the State Department of Public Instruction are in 
use, 
At the close of Superintendent Draper's address the council 
unanimously adopted a resolution approving the aetion last winter 
of the state department, and pledging the support of the council if 
a similar move should be made this winter. 
As a special committee to aid and assist the state superintendent 
the following were appointed : Superintendents Beattie of Troy, 
Jones of Saratoga. Cole of Albany, and Williams of Glen Falls. 
“Tenure of Office’? was then discussed. Supt. Charles W. 
Cole, of Albany, said this was a pet scheme of his. He thought 
the annual election of teachers sbould be abolished, as training 
schools and other methods of choosing teachers have rendered it 
unnecessary. Frequently injustices are perpetrated by school 
boards at these annual elections. ‘The mental strain and excitement 
at such a time prevent good work. He advocated election of teach- 
ers on probation for one or two years, and then if found competent 
an election subject only to removal for cause. 
Nearly all took part in this discussion, which was prolonged until 
quite late, when the following resolutions were adopted, as express- 
ing the feelings of all on this subject : 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this Council: 
First,—Tbat those who aspire to the work and office of the teacher 
Ghai be oubgeeted to an examination according to some fixed uniform 
8 . 
Second,—That, having entered upon this work, they should be sub- 
jected to a probation of a sufficient length of time in which to deter- 
mine their ability to successfully manage and instruct a school. 
Third,—That, having passed this period of probation successfully, 
their positions should thereafter be secure to them, subject only b 
removal for cause, 


FRIDAY MORNING, 


The last session, Friday morning, was a busy one. The com- 
mittee on the establishment of an industrial school, similar to those 
in Michigan, reported the results of their labors, and it was decided 
to renew the battle at this winter's legislature. The following 
committee have this matter in charge, and will draw up the bill for 
presentation : Superintendents Benjamin B. Snow, of Auburn; Ed- 
ward Smith, of Syracuse; L. C. Foster, of Ithaca; Charles E, 
Gorton, of Yonkers; and Barney Whitney, of Ogdensburg. 

‘**The Proper Basis of Promotion, and How Shall we Dispose of 
Pupils who Fail to Meet the Requirements for Promotion,” was 
then debated at length. Many of the speakers outlived their 
methods in detail. Superintendent Foster of Ithaca has a novel 
method which we hope soon to present in full. The council voted 
that the marking system should be thrown out in toto, that exami- 
nations should be held as a means of education and not as the end 
of education, that in the promotion of a child his mental fitness as 
given by his teacher’s knowledge of his habits should have equal 
weight with his examination work, that pupils, where there is a 
slight doubt, should be promoted on trial. In brief the idea was 
to train the child to be a useful citizen and not an intellectual 
monstrosity. 

The last subject reached was ‘‘ Subjects and Methods of Instrue- 
tion in Teachers’ Meetings and Associations.’? The older superin- 
tendents gave their methods in full. New York superintendents 
are wide awake, and these meetings are being held by every 
superintendent monthly, bi-monthly, or weekly. Some of the cities 
hold these meetings at the close of a shortened afternoon session, 
others in the evening and others on Saturday mornings. At these 
meetings the different educational methods described in the various 
school journals are given and discussed, and every effort made to 
increase the efficiency of the schools. 

Utica was chosen as the place of meeting in 1888. Supt. B. B. 
Snow of Auburn, was elected President for the ensuing year. 
Supt. A. G, Slocum of Corning, Vice-President ; and Supt. E, M. 
Jones of Saratoga Springs, as Secretary and Treasurer. The 
Couneil has a large sum in its treasury. 

With a vote of thanks to the retiring officers and to the Press, 
ete., the Council adjourned. 

The afternoon of Friday Was spent in visiting the public schools 
of Rochester, the Institution for Deaf Mutes, and the famous art 


gallery of Mr. D, W. Powers, 
Novus Homo, 





There are other kinds of manual instruction 





A GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 


Specially 


A famous physician, many years ago, 


etc., and from a small beginning there arose a 


its popularity has become world-wide. 


To such traveled Americans as 
ever since resorted to their use in cases of 


edge of their wonderful virtues we now invite attention. 

The use of these Pills in the United States is already large. 
ertised — not in a flagrant manner but modestly ; : 
even distasteful, to extol their merits beyond plain, unvarnished statements. 


They are adv 
unnecessary, 


Persons afflicted with indigestion or any bilious or liv 
usk for them of their druggist, and if he has not got them, 
sale dealer, of whom they can be had in the United States. 


Their virtues have never 


er trouble, should bear in mind 


James Cockue & Co., 4 Great 


AE AE ve SES 


Adapted to Ladies and Gentlemen of Sedentary Habits, Teachers, Students, etc. 
FOR BILIOUS AND LIVER TROUBLES. 


formulated a preparation which effected remarkable cures of liver diseases, bile, indigestion 
large demand and sale for it, which has ever increased until, after generations have passed, 
The name of this celebrated remedy is CockLr’s AnTI-BiLious PILLs. 
have become acquainted with the great merits of these Pills (so unlike any others) and who have 
need. commendation is unnecessary. But to those who have not used them and have no knowl- 
3 


varied, and will stand the test of any climate. 


for the great praise bestowed upon them by high authorities renders it 


“ CockLe’s AntI-Bitious Puts,’ and should 


insist that he should order them, especially for themselves, from any whole- 


Ormond St., London, W. C., proprietors. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEBRASKA.—President Perry sends good news 


from Doane College. 

Gates College, Neligh, is to have a new building 
for ladies,— Gaylord Hall. 

Dr. Thompson, new president of Mallalieu Uni- 
versity, arrived from California the 26th ult., and 
was given a public reception by the faculty and 
students of Mallalieu. 

The Executive Committee of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association met at Lincoln, the 28th ult., and 
made arrangements for the next meeting, which 
will be held at Fremont, March 27, 28, 29, ’88. 
Dr. C. E. Bessey is chairman of the committee, 
and Pres. Geo. L. Farnham, of the State Normal, 
president of the Association. 

Nebraska Baptists have decided to have a state 
college. Offers are made as follows: Grand 
Island, buildings, $42,000; campus, $12,000 ; lots, 
$40,000. Lincoln, land and lots, worth $250,000, 
or 250 acres of land and $25,000. York, build- 


ings, $20,000; campus, $20,000; notes secured, 
$8,000; land, $74,350; total, $122,300. York 
will, probably, secure the school. Eastern cap- 
italists have promised further aid. 





DEEP SEA WONDERS 


exist in thousands of forms, but are surpassed by 
the marvels of invention. Those who are in need 
of profitable work that can be done while living at 
home should at once send their address to Hallett 
& Co., Portland, Maine, and receive free, full in- 
formation how either sex, of all ages, can earn 
from $5 to $25 per day and upwards wherever 
theylive. You are started free. Capital not re- 

uired. Some have made over $50 in a single 
p es at this work. All succeed. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
STRENGTHENS THE INTELLECT. 
Dr. D. P. McCiureE, Rantoul, Ill., says: “I 











find it very beneficial to strengthen the intellect.”’ 








Important Books 


— On — 
Classical Literature. 





HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 


From the Earliest Period to the Death of 
Marcus Aurelius. With Chronological 
Tables, etc., for the Use of Students. By 
Cuaries T. Crutrweci, M. A. Crown 
octavo, $2.50. 

Mr. Cruttwell’s book is written throughout from 

a purely literary point of view, and the aim has 
been, without sacrificing essential information, to 
avoid tedious and trivial details. The result isa 
volume not only suited for the student, but re- 
markably readable for all who possess any inter- 
est in the subject. 





THE N. Y. NATION.—“Mr. Cruttwell bas given us 
a genuine history of Roman literature, not merely a 
descriptive list of authors and their productions, but 
a well elaborated portrayal of the successive stages in 
the intellectual development of the Romans, and the 
various forms of expression which these took in 
literature.”’ 

THE LONDON ATHEN.EUM. —“ Mr. Cruttwell 
has done a real service to all students of the Latin 
language and literature. . Full of good scholar- 
ship aud good criticism.” 


*,* These books will be supplied to teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. 


HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. 


From the Earliest Period to the Death of 
Demosthenes. By FRanK Byron JEv- 
ons, M. A., Tutor in the University of 
Durham, Crown octavo, $2.50. 


The reader who is anxious to gain a sound 
knowledge of the literature of classic Greece will 
find Mr. Jevons’s book thorough-going and aceu- 
rate. The author goes into detail with sufficient 
fullness to make the history complete, but he 
never loses sight of the commanding lines along 
which the Greek mind moved, and a clear under- 
standing of which is necessary to every intelligent 
student of universal literature. 

LONDON SPECTATOR —“ It is beyond all ques- 
tion the best history of Greek literature that has 
hitherto been published.” 

CHICAGO ADVANCE, —“ With such a book as 
this within reach there is no reason why any intelli- 
gent English reader may not get a thorough and com- 
prehensive insight into the spirit of Greek literature 
of its historic development, and of its successive an 
chief masterpieces, which are here so finely character- 
ized, analyzed and criticised.” 


Correspondence is solicited 


in reference to examination copies and terms of introduction. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 





The Only Accurate Scott Ever iitinent.' 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POEMS. 
Revised, corrected and edited, with copious notes 
and commentaries, prefaces, glossary and index, 
by Wo. J. Rours, editor of the “ Students’ Series 
of Classic Poems,” ete. Royalsvo. With 350 beau- 
tiful illustrations of Scottish lochs, coasts, glens, 


mountains, and people. Beveled boards. Full gilt. 
In cloth, $10; half calf, $13 ; tree-calf, or full mo- 
rocco, $16. The increasing popularity of Scott’s 
poetry; the unique position of this edition for 
scholarship and accuracy, and the number, variety, 
and excellence of the illustrations (which cost over 
$25,000) combine to assure for this book a perma- 
nent interest and value. 


GERALDINE. A Rhythmical Ro- 
mance of the St. Lawrence River. 8vo. Beautifully 
illustrated. Full gilt, in cloth, $3 50; in full mo- 
rocco, tree calf, or flexible calf, $750. A magnifi- 


cent new edition of this beautiful story, the “Ameri- 
ean ‘ Lucile,’” with its exquisite new pictures of 
Quebec, the Thousand Isles, ete. 


MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME, 
THE SWANEE RIVER. By SrerHEen 
COLLINS FosTER. Beautifully illustrated. Each 
in 1 vol., 4to, full gilt. Cloth, Ivory finish, imita- 
tion wood, or monkey grain, $1.50; Seal, $2.50; 
flexible calf, or tree-calf, $5.00. Never .before has 


the artist’s pencil been enlisted to adorn the bal- 
lads that have pleased and softened so many hearts. 
The drawings of Southern scenes have been made 
and ee by the best artists, and will be found 
apt and worthy illustrations of these tender and 
beautiful songs. 


UNDER PINE AND PALM. Poems 
of Maine and California. By Frances L. MAcE, 
author of ‘ Legends, Lyrics, and Sonnets,” * Only 


Waiting ’ etc. Printed on imported hand-made pa- 
per. Gilt top and rough edges. $2.00. 


JUAN AND JUANITA. A story for 
young people. By FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR, 
author of “ On Both sides,” ete. Square, quarto; 
$1.50. The story of two Mexican children, stolen 
by Indians, and held in captivity four years, until 


they escape to the Texan frontier settlements. 
There are many attractive illustrations; which add 
very much to the interest of the narrative, and 
vividly show forth Indian and Mexican manners 
and customs, scenery and costumes. 





*s* For sale by all booksellers Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price by the Publishers, ” 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


WANTED. 

Agents in New England for the great ‘ Crypto- 
gram.” Francis Bacon’s cipher, in the so called 
Shakespeare plays, by Ignatius Donnelly ; the work 
will be sold Saye J by subscription; intelligent ladles 
invited to correspond wR ADOC TT teen 

© correspond w .B. ener 
Agent, 105 Summer Street, Boston. , 





New Publications. 


A Summer Voyage. By Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. With 150 illustrations by Jo- 
seph Penvell and the author. $4.00 to $5.00. 


IN HES NAME. A Story of the Waldenses, Sev- 
en Hundred Years Ago. y Edward E. Hale. 129 
me by G. P. Jacomb Hood, R.A. Square 
12mo, $2. 


MELEN JACKSON'S COMPLETE PO. 





THE SAONE. 


EMS. Including “ Verses” and “Sonnets and 
Lyrics.” In one volume, 16 mo, $1.50; white cloth, 
giit, $1.75. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS of WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. From the text of the Rey. 
Alexander Dyce’s second edition. With Portrait 
and Memoir. 7 vols.,16mo. Half Russia. Gilt top. 
In box. $9 the set. 


POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. 
Lord Houghton edition. Cloth, $1.50. Limp calf 
or morocco, $3.50. 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS of ST. FRAN- 
©IS OF ASSISI. Translated by Abby Langdon 


Alger. 16mo, $1. 
MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. Anew 
edition. Silhouette by Paul Konewka. 8vo, $3; 


full seal, padded, $5 ; new Venetian style, $5. 


LOTUS AND JEWEL. Containing “In an In- 
dian Temple,” ** A Casket of Gems,” *‘ A Queen’s 
Revenge,”’ with other poems. By Edwin Arnold 
C.8 _1., author of ‘‘ The Light of Asia,” *‘ Pearis of 
the Faith,” ‘“ India Revisited,” etc. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


MADAME DE STAEL. By Bella Duffy. (Fa- 
mous Women Series.) 16mo, $1. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CITY OF 
PHILADELPHIA. From the Foundation to 
the Present Time. By Susan Coolidge. 12mo, $1.25. 


HEROIC BALLADS. Selected by the Editor 
s “Quiet Hours.” 21 illustrations. Square 12mo, 


BALLADS AND POEMS OF TRAGIC 
LIFE. By George Meredith. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


THE UNITED STATES of VESTERDAY 
AND OF TO-MORROW. By William Bar- 
rows. 12mo, $1.25. 

CALENDRIER FRANCAIS, 1888. Entire- 
ly new selections. Printed in the French language 
and mounted on a card of appropriate design. $1. 

GARLAND FOR GIRLS, ETC. By Loui 
M. Alcott. Illustrated. 16mo, $1.25. y ” 

LULU’S LIBRARY. Vol. 2. A Collection of 
Stories. By Louisa M. Alcott. Illustrated. $1. 

TOTO’S MERRY WINTER. By Laura E. 
Richards. i6mo, $1. 


THE ROB ROY CANOE. 
or. 3 vols. inone. 12mo, $2. 


ag se 8 Milling, Wit A School Story. 
y the Rev. T. 8. ngton. With 16 illustrations. 
Small quarto, $2. 


Sold here. Mailed. ; 
gin ph pt dre a postpaid, on receipt 


By John Macgreg- 








ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO. 











The Vision of Sir Launfal. 


By James Russet, Loweti. A Holiday 
“Volume, with a new Portrait of Mr. Lowell, 
nine full-page Illustrations, and others in the 
text. Quarto, bound in half leather in a very 
attractive style. Price, $10.00. 


Men and Letters. 


Essays in Criticism. By Horace E, SCUDDER. 
author of ‘‘ Noah Webster,’”’ ‘‘ Stories and Ro- 
mances,” ete. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
CONTENTS: Elisha Mulford, Longfellow, and his 

Art; A Modern Prophet; Landor as a Classic; Dr. 

Muhlenberg; American History on the stage; The 

Shaping of Excelsior; Emerson’s Self; Aspects of 

Historical Work; Anne Gilchrist; The Future of 

Shakespeare. 

This is a welcome edition to American criticism. 
It is em‘nently readable. and the treatment of both 
writers and bo: ks is fresh, sympathetic, and appreci- 
ative, while held to a high standard of thought and 
style. 


One Hundred Days in Europe. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HouMEs, author of “The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’’ ete. 1 vol- 
ume, 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Dr. Holmes’s account of his hundred memorable 
days in England last year is full of interest, not only 
for the graceful and impressive incidents it recalls, 
but for its abundant felicities of thought and ex- 
pression. 


Benjamin Franklin. 

Vol. X. of American Men of Letters. By JoHN 
Bacn McMASTER, author of ‘‘ A History of 
the People of the United States.” With a 
steel Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25; half 
morocco, $2.50. 


Patrick Henry. 


Vol. XVII. of American Statesmen. By Mosrs 
Corr TYLER, ‘‘Author of ‘‘A History of Amer- 
ican Literature,’’ ete. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


The Gates Between. 


By ELizABETH STUART PHELPS, author of 

‘The Gates Ajar,’’ ‘‘ Beyond the Gates,”’ ete. 

1 volume, 16mo, $1.25. 

Like the two other stories named here, this relates 
tothe Unseen. Itis nota common “ ghost” story, 
but an exceedingly interesting narrative indicating 
the possible experience and remedial discipline of a 
selfish nature in the life after death. 


Jack the Fisherman. 





By EvizanetH Stuart Puerres, With Illas- 
trations by C. W. ReEep. 50 cents. 

This little book presents in attractive form one of 
Miss Phelps’ most powerful and pathetic stories, de- 
scribing the life and temptations of a fisherman, and 
the pitiful desolation wrought by intemperance. 


The Fireside Hawthorne. 


THe COMPLETE WoRKS OF NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE. Fireside edition. In six vol-; 
umes, 16mo, $10.00; half calf, $20.00, (Sold; 
only in sets. ) 

A compact and inexpensive edition of Hawthorne’s 
incomparable romances, novels, short stories, and; 
note books, printed on large type. 


The Bodley Books. 


Including Doings of the Bodley Family, The Bod-| 
leys Telling Stories, The Bodleys on Wheels, The | 
Bodleys Afoot, Mr. Bodley Abroad, The Bodley' 
Grandchildren and their Journey in Holland, The! 
English Bodleys, and The Viking Bodieys. By 
Horace E. ScuppER. A New Edition, eight 
volumes in four, attractively bound in cloth. | 
With all the Illustrations which appeared in the | 
original volumes. $2.00 a volume; the set, $8. 





*»* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


The Book of Folk Stories. 


Rewritten by Horace E. ScuppeR. With a 
fine engraving of Cinderella. 16mo, 60 cents. 
The Book of Folk Stories is a collection of old fa- 

vorites, rewritten to bring them within the easy 

comprehension of children who have just learned to 


— Victorian Poets. 


By EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Thirteenth 
Revised and extended, by a Supple- 


Edition. ; i 
mentary Chapter, to the Fiftieth Year of the 
Period under Review. Crown, 8vo, $2.25; half 
calf, $3.50, 


This excellent book discusses with full knowledge, 
fine discrimination, and admirable appreciation, the 
many British poets who have distinguished the 


Victorian era. 
Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


By James Evuiot Canot. With a fine new 
steel Portrait. 2 vols. 12mo, gilt top, $3.50. 
“We try to recall another biography, from the 

reading of which we have derived such a full knowl- 

edge of the man and his works, but we cannot.”— 

Press, Philadelphia. 


Lyrics, Idyls, and Romances. 


Selected from the poems of ROBERT BROWNING. 


16mo, tastefally bound, $1.00. 
This beautiful little book contains sixty or more of 
the choicest of Browning’s lyrical poems. 


On the Track of Ulysses. 
Together with An Excursion in quest of the so- 
called Venus of Melos. Twostudies in Archw- 
ology, made during the Cruise among the Greek 


Islands. By WILLIAM J. STILLMAN. Fually 
illustrated. Royal 8vo. Carefully printed and 
bound, $4.00, 


Winter. 


Selections from the Journals of HENRY D TuHo- 
REAU. Uniform with the ‘* Early Spring ”’ and 
‘*Summer.”’ 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Atlantic Monthly 
FOR 1888 


Will contain three Serial stories :— 


The Aspern Papers. (In three Parts.) 
By HENRY JAMES. 


Yone Santo: A Child of Japan. 
By EDWARD H. HOUSE. 


The Despot of Broomsedge Cove. 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
Six Papers on the Ameritan Revolution 
By JOHN FISKE. 


Boston Painters and Paintings, 
By WILLIAM H. DOWNES. 


Three Studies of Factory Life, 
BY L. C. WYMAN, 
Author of “ Poverty Grass,” ete. 


Poems, Essays, Short Stories 
May be expected from Mr. Wuirrrer, Dr. 
Hotes, Mr. LoweLt, Mr. Norron, Col. 
HiG@inson, Mr. WARNER, Mr. ALDRICH, 
Miss PRESTON, Miss LARCOM, Miss JEWETT, 
Mrs. THAXTER, Mr. ScuppDER, Mr. Woop- 
BERRY, and many others. 
TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, postage free. 


The November and December numbers of 
the Atlantic will be sent free of charge to 
new su ribers whese subscriptions for 
A8SSS are received before December 20th. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be made by 





money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 4 Park St., Boston. 
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original ideas. 
others for $1.50, 
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The numbers 
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cannot do this. 


Nine books make a year, Date your subscription 
return mail, and the others on’ the first day of 
you desire to get back numbers at 


full yearly price. 

SPECIAL OFFER FOR A 
to help you to get started, we make this offer. 
Do not delay, for this is positively your last chance 
premiums for larger clubs, Meniion this paper. 





The New Arithmetic, by 300 authors, 


Eaton’s 100 Lessons in a 


usiness. A new 







mn ee 

(AG << LA FS 

ple a —— 

_.,, CATCH-OUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC is the name of No. 5 of our 
TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. This book has had an immense sale in England, 
aud the price of the English edition is equivalent to $1.35 of our money. The edition 
which we shall bave ready on January 1 is the same as the English edition, except that 
dollars and cents are substituted, where necessary, for pounds, shillings, and pence. 
contains answers and numerous hints, as well as 
Subscribers to our series of 


subscription rates. 
sample copies of the subscription edition to any address for 25 cents each. No. 5 will be worth the 


Frew _ es hee want you to see there books, and 
et two teachers to subseribe with you, — 
three in all, — and we will aecept your subscriptions for one year at One Deliat cach. 







QLD 
o ~~ ws 


———__ 















a variety of 
HELtP_Manvats get this book and eight 


already issued are: No. 1, Practical Grammar; 500 
exercises. No. 2, Manual of Correspondence. : 
Mensuration (with answers). 
Thinkers (with answers), 

ener — — oo Serer 15 for one thousand copies. Hun- 
; 8 of smaller orders bave been received, and teachers ev - 
M) lighted with “ The New Idea.” We have been besieged o cadaib onan 
2) Many think that because we give uine books for $1.50 we can afford to give away samples. We 
2 These manuals are not simple 
bake rinted books — books which will sell anywhere 
ere are only two ways to secure these 
the cloth editions, and the other, to pay #1.50 a year for the subscription editions. 


No. 3, Practical 
No. 4, Easy Problems for Young 
ese books have met with wonderful success. 


with requests for free sample copies. 


pemeeiete, but large, neatly bound, elegantly 
or 50 cents each, and be considered cheap. 
books: one is to pay 50 cents each for 


back to No. 1, and get four or five manuals b 
each month. You must subscribe now, if 


For a short time we shall continue to send 


THE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


to secure these books at a reduced rate. Valuable 
Address, 
best arithmetic in the world. Price, $1.00. 


work, Very practical. Nota book. Price, $1.00, 
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MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUC.| of moral living, but is religious in its tone, and| selections which teach the children that there is a TOLSTOL'S WORKS. ivan Hlyitch. sone, 
TION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. teaches the ehildren that they should be good be-| God; and that they should love and obey Him. In > 12mo. $1.25. My Donte "12m, $1.00. 





The exclusion of the Bible from the public 
schools in many cities of this country has created 
an impression that children attending those 
schools are without instruction in religion, or even 
in Christian morality. This, however, is not quite 
the case. In the publie schools of Cincinnati 
moral instruction is required, and to meet this re- 
quirement a special textbook was prepared by 
Prof. J. B. Peaslee, late superintendent of the 
Cincinnati public schools, and this book has been 
in daily use for the past six years. It is entitled 
and consists of ‘‘ Graded Selections for Memoriz- 
ing, adapted for use at Home and in School.”’ 
This book not only presents the highest standard 


cause God says they should. There are 192 pages 
in the volume, and on more than forty of them 
the idea of worshiping God is conveyed in some 
such selections as the following, found on page 20, 
among the selections for the youngest pupils : 
* When I run about all day, 
When I kneel at night to pray— 
God sees. so 
** When I’m dreaming in the dark, 
When I lie awake and hark— 
God sees. 
** Need I ever know a fear ? 
Night and day my father’s near— 
God sees.”’ 


The MeGuffey Readers are in use in the Cin- 
cinnati public schools, and every one contains 








the First Reader there are two such selections; in 
the First Reader alternate there are two; in the 


Second Reader there are five; in the Second alter- 
nate there are three; in the Third Reader there 
are nine, including the Lord’s Prayer, and a beau- 
tiful evening prayer; in the Third alternate there 
are seven ; in the Fourth Reader there are twenty, 
including the larger part of Christ’s Sermon on 
the Mount; in the Fifth there are thirty-one, in- 
cluding selections from the Psalms, a story enti- 
tled ‘* Respect for the Sabbath Rewarded,”’ a story 
entitled “‘ The Righteous Never Forsaken,’’ selec- 
tions on the Goodness of God, and a selection 
teaching that “‘religion is the only basis of 
society ’’; in the Sixth there are thirty-seven, in- 
cluding the fourteenth chapter of Job, Paul’s 
speech on Mar’s Hill, and a selection on the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath.— Western Chris, Adv. 




















IMPORTANT. 








NEW BOOKS 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY. 


FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. — 


ILLUSTRATED, 
Babyland, 1887. 75 cents. For mother and 
baby together. 
Our Little Men and Women, 1887. 
$1.50. For beginning readers. 
The Pansy, 1887. $1.25. 
inspiration; religious. 


The Magic Pear. 75 cents. 
ing lessons for little fingers. 


Instruction and 


Outline draw- 


What O'Clock Jingles. 75 cents. For 
baby’s eyes and ears. 
Dilly and the Captain. $1.00. A jolly 


boy-and-girl story by MARGARET SIDNEY. 
Little Polly Blatchiley. $1.00. Whole 
stories out of the life of a quaint little girl by 
FRANCES C. SPARHAWK. 
My Landand Water Friends. $1.25. 
An Animal book by MAry E. BAMforp. 
Look-About Club, $1.50. Mostly about 


insects. Same author. 


FOR OLDER CHILDREN. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


American Authors for Young Folks. 
By AMANDA B. HARRIS. $1.00. Introduction to 
our national literature. 

Royal Girls and Royal Courts. By 
M. E. W. SHERWOOD. $1.25. A story involving 
manners and etiquette. 

The Northern Cross, By Wiis Boyp 
ALLEN. $1.00. On life at the Boston Latin 
School. For schoolboys everywhere. 

Story Books of Science. By LypiA 
Hoyt FARMER. $1.50. Peeps at nature and 
how the praetical arts are managed. 

Storied Holidays. By Etsriper S. 
BROOKS. $1.50. Historical tales connected with 
tweive holidays. 

A Midshipman at Large. By Cuas, 
R. TALBOT. $1.50, A splendid story of pluck 
and heroic virtue. 

Cats in Gloves Catch no Mice. By 
M. E. N. HATHAWAY. 35 cents. All the cats go 
to the party but one. The ready cat is the one 
that catches the mouse and is made a duchess, 

Wide Awake, Volumes W and X, 
$1.75 each. The best and most for the money of 
all the books; and very varied. 

Young Folks’ Golden Treasury of 
Poems. $3.00. 360 poems of 100 poets, with 
nearly as many pictures of nearly 100 artists. 

The Ignoramuses. By MAry Brap- 
FORD CROWNINSHIELD. $2.50. A _ book of 
travel in Europe by the author of “ All Among 
the Lighthouses.” Nearly Ready. 

Dame Heraldry. By F. S. W. $2.50. 
Introduction to heraldry, with the romantic 
stories connected with it. 

Days and Nights in the Tropics. 

Fexvrx L. OSWALD. $1.50. A scientific book 
of adventures and hunters’ yarns. 

Brisk Times. $1.25. A bookful of happy 
stories and pictures. 





Stories of American Wars. $1.25. 
Neglected bits of history. 
Adventures of Tad. By Franx H. 


CONVERSE. $1.25. The rise and fortunes of a 
street-boy. 

Boys of Cary Farm. By Minna CArRo- 
LINE SMITH. $1.25. A Western story of city and 


country boys together. 





FOR OLDER CHILDREN (continued). 


After Schooldays. By Curistina Goop- 
WIN. $1.00. How four school girls took up after 
life. A helpful book for young women. 


My Garden Pets, By Mary Trear. 75 
cents. On ants and spiders and other familiar 


strangers. 

Strange Dinners, Weddings and 
Fetes. 75 cents. A dozen sketches of all-coun- 
try customs. 





FOR GENERAL READERS. 


Some Things Abroad, By ALEXANDER 
MCKENZIE. $1.50. A journey in Europe and the 
East by a genial traveler. 


Life Among the Germans. By Ema 
LOUISE PARRY. $1.50. Home and social life 
in Germany. 


The Art of Living. From SAMUEL 
SMILES, by C. A. Cooke, with introduction by Dr. 
re tow eee S $1.00. Pithy sayings by Eng- 
land’s Benjamin Franklin. 

By Mary G. 


Gladys: a Romance. 


DARLING. $1.25. Begins at Bar Harbor and 
ends where all romances end, in the moon—the 


honey-moon. 

Dorothy Thorn of Thornton. By 
JULIAN WARTH. $1.25. A story of love and 
chemistry. 


The Midnight Sun: Tsar and Nihil- 
ist. By JAMES M. BuCKLEY. LL.D. $2.50, 
tour in|Northeastern Europe, with special regard 
to Nihilism. 

Story of the American Indian. By 
ELBRIDGE 8.Brooks. $250. A book to be 
read in place ofa score to gather dust. 

By 


Life of James Russell Lowell. 


E. E. BROWN. $1.25. The new volume of Lo- 
throp’s Popular Biographies. 20 volumes in all. 


Through the Year with the Poets. 
Edited by OscAR FAy ADAmMs. Twelve exquis- 
ite books of the months. $1.00 each. 

Eighty-seven. By PAnsy. (Mrs. G. R. 
Alden.) $1.50. A pee of progress for people;,of 

,progress; religion, civilization, and happiness. 

Russian Novelists. From the French of 
Vrr. E. M. Vocus, by J. L. Edmands. $1.50. 
A biographical, critical, social, political exposi- 
tion, 

Common Sense Science. By GRANT 
ALLEN. $1.50. A means of intelligence suited 
to busy people. Relates to recent advances in 
science. 





LUXURIOUS BOOKS. 


The Holy Grail. By Atrrep Trenny- 
son. With 14 photogravures in various tones 
from designs by W. L. Taylor. $6.00. Edition 
de luxe, $12. 

Ballads about Authors. By HARRIET 
PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. Illustrated by Edmund 
H. Garrett. $3.00. Edition de luxe, $8.00. 

Ballads of Romance and History. 
By twelve American Poets and five American 
artists. $2.50. 

Ringing Ballads, 
Must not Ring To-night.”’ 
THORPE. $2.00. 

Idyis and Pastorals. By CeviaA THAx- 
TER. $2.00. Ahome gallery of poetry and art. 

Song of the Bell. From ScuiL_er, by 
U. W. Cutler. $200. A new translation. 


including ‘‘ Curfew 
By Rosk HARTWICK 





In the Bookstores or sent by the Publishers 
D LOTHROP COMPANY 32 Franklin Street Boston 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK BULLETIN FREE ON REQUEST. 


A | tage for information. 








18ss Wide Awake 


1888 
Let us count a few of the com- 


Richer than ever ! 
ing treats. 





A lofty Christmas poem by Stedman. A witty bal- 
lad by Lang. A Tale of Three Lions by Haggard. 
Sidney Luska’s first long young folk’s story. Two 
by Mrs. Sherwood, society stories, social helps. 
U. 8S. Navy boy story by Mary Bradford Crownin- 
shield, mostly in European waters. Her Lighthouse 
and Ignoramuses boy stories are delighting every- 
body’s boys and girls alike. 
Children of the White House, a series of biographi- 
cal papers, beginning with Washington’s children, 
the Custises, coming down to recent times. Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton, the writer, has every advan- 
The statesman’s daughter, Olive Risley Seward, 
writes all through the year Around the World Stories. 
She accompanied Mr. Seward on his famous tour of 
the world. 
Dear Old Story-Tellers, by Oscar Fay Adams, 
brings up Homer, Asop, Defoe, the Grimms, Mother 
Goose, Arabian Nights, etc. 
U.S. Naval and Military Schools, engaging papers 
as well as guide-book for boys who are looking that 
way. 
An Instructor in the royal family of Siam, Mrs. 
Leonowens, will write on Our Asiatic Cousins. 
Mrs. Frémont, the always welcome, will spin long 
yarns on The Cruise of a Coverlet. Another U. 8. 
Navy story. 

Ik Marvel on Farm life for young people. 
Burroughs will write Out-of-Door Papers. 

The Bringing-up of Puppies, practical papers by 
one who knows how to mix instruction and sport, 
Louise Imogen Guiney, 

These are hints of what can be seen beforehand. 


There are months to be thought of yet, a thousand 
pages filled with treasures of wisdom and bubbles of 
pleasure. We are only putting together the writers 
and titles already in sight and skipping the pictures 
—too many to touch. 

The years behind us are full of work. The year 
before us is full of promise. Wenever dreamed of 
such fulfillment. ne never kaows how much of 

ood there is in the world until he sees it together. 
Was there ever together such store of profit and 

leasure ! 

And yet ; with such delights in your mind, do not 
miss the main delight of all, the long delight ; there 
is nothing in WipE AWAKE but what is good for 
wide-awake children, nothing but what is good 
for their growth to useful, successful, honorable, 
manly men and oe —-, $2.40a year. A 

mple copy sent for 5 cents. 
wen the ay, do you know it ? Our others are just 
as good for their ages, though not so rich. Youvg 
children oughtn’t to take their food too rich. 

Send for the Premium List, a wonderful list ! 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY 


Publishers of Books and Magazines 
Franklin and Hawley Streets 


John 





Boston 





THE LATEST. ——— 


PRACTICAL 


THE BEST. 





By LAMONT STILWELL. 


~ QUESTION 


BOOK. 


IT contains Six Thousand Questions and Answers on the following Subjects: 


Crammar, 


Histor Orthography 
Math, Geography, Rea ing; ! Composition 
Arithmetic, Physical Ceography, 


Natural Philosophy, 


Practical Pedagogy, 


ith each answer, ap 


and Rhetoric, 


Physiology, 
but it represents the best thought of over 00 of the ablest text book writ- 


Civil Covernment, 
Book Keeping, 
Political Ceography, 
School Discipline. 


It does not contain simply the views of & single author Pon i anewer, ai Specifies the page of the book from which it is taken. ‘The Department of 
0) 


ers inthe world. The au is 
Practical Pedagogy is a rich fiel 
teaching. 


nection wi 
{onthe teacher who wishes to become well informed 


Just the book for teachers who wish to prepare for e 


xamina . It will carry 
~ ay’ mine of wealth to the pro: 


missioners, ree. and Teachers = prepare ee Send nea “Prise 


on these s ubjects. 
able on pec jec 


0. 400 
UCA 


$1.50 tpai 
So Ele ea tly ecu ISEXING CO., 50 


on the great educational principles and their practical application to 
them safely through. Of 


eat convenience to Superintendents, Com- 
ve concer who wishes to focus all the light attain- 


Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


A Bussian Proprietor. 12mo, $1.25. 
Transiated from the Russian, and bound in uniform 
style with “Anna Karenina,” “ My Religion,” “ Child- 
hood, Boyhood, and Youth.” 


IRVING’ WORKS. From pew plates. Cloth, 
12mo, 6 vols., $7.50; Library Edition, gilt top, $9.00; 
half calf, marbelled, $15 00. 
Edward Everett advised a young wether : “Ifthe wishes 

to study a style which possesses the characteristic beau- 


u 
ties of Addison, its ease, simplicity, and elegance, with 
accuracy, point and spirit, let ‘him give his days and 
nights to the volumes of Irving.” 


LES MISERABL . .By Victor Hvao. 
FS MISERA BLES. Miss Isabel F. Ha . 
Illustrated edition, with 160 full page illustrations. 
nted on fine calendared paper, and bound in a neat, 
attractive style. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 5 vols. $7.50; 
12mo, half calf, $15.00; Popular Edition, in one vol., 
12 mo, $1.50. 
nted from new plates and large type, 


TENNYSON’S WORKS. vol Hand 
FuNY FQN: (complete, aa |. *brom the 
latest text, including Earlier Poems. 


Cloth, gilt top, Se aes 6k ee. 7 e 6 00 
Paretiment, git top, - - - - - 10 
Halfcaif,giltedges, - - - - - + « 42.00 
American seal russia, gilt edge, round corners, - 15.00 
oon oa ieee gilt edges, pate | corners, yd 
ca » ; round corners, - = - r 
Tree calf, gilt ~~ Pe =. e. 8. 6) einen 


All the above boxed in fancy leatherette or calf boxes, 

according to style of binding, and eye a compact ele- 

gant “ Handy Volume” edition of the author’s works. 
OOK. A Practical 


MRS: otyitt ABER ® M YDIA SHILLABER. 
Pe 


$1.25; Kitchen Edition in ollcloth, $1.25. First and 
second edition sold before publication. Fourth Edition 
now ready. 


MUanve, author of che sfindIbrother.” tam, 


Like the “Blind Brother,” which has enjoyed such 
henomenan success. “ Burnham Breaker” is a story of 
he coal regions, and is constructed with remarkable 
skill, the plot being of thrilling but healthy interest. A 
better book for the young can scarcely be found. 


T CIANT D RF. By JAK, author of 
a fan} tie Ships - Birchwood.” “ Fitch 
Club,” “ Prof. Johnny,’ 


‘Riverside Museum,” and 
other successful juveniles. 


12mo0, $1.25. 
“ The Glant;Dwarf” is a simple and emi tly sensible 
and wholesome story of German and American life, with 
a pleasant thread of romance running through it. The 


Giant Dwarf himself isan admirable character, rather 


unique in juvenile fiction. 
"BR ne Bs ctited te 5 iF REACH 


vi 
note by J. F. Jameson, Ph.D., of 


NO. 
Johns Hopkins University. 12mo, $1.25. 


These new and delightful Fairy Tales have the same 
ualities that make “ Mother Goose,” and “ The Arabian 
Nights” classics. Children of almost any age cannot 
fail to find perennial ppensure in their racy faney, shrewd 
wit and quaint simplicity of style, all admirably pre- 
served in the translation. They are interesting, amus- 
ing, and instructive. 


BR ILtiamie MipEiney | Sketches of tre ee 





B 
Sketches of the early life 
of Howells. Aldrich, Whittier, Gladstone, Clark 

Russell, Frank Stockton, etc. 12mo, $1.25. 

All the sketches inthis volume have been prepared 
with the consent and generally with the assistance of 
the author’s represented ; and many errors of fact in 
other biographies have been corrected. Mr. Rideing has 
aimed at completeness and absolute authenticity in all 
his chapters. 


P IN COLOR. With 56 illustrations 
! anormphed by GOLOR & Co., from original designs 
by W. J. WHITTEMORE. Sea Pictures, by TENNY- 

son. Sunrise on the Hills, by LONGFELLOW. The 

Worship of Nature, by WHITTIER. I Remember, 

by Hoop. To a Water-Fowl, by BRYANT. Toa 

ountain Daisy, by BURNS. Six vols., fancy paper 
covers, each 50 cents ; cloth covers, stamped in gold, 

each, 75 cts. ; celluloid covers, lithographed, each, #1. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


{3 Astor Place, New York. 








The News and The Truth 


Springfield Republican. 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN, estab- 
lished in 1824 by Samuel Bowles, is univer- 
sally recognized as one of the leading news- 

pers of America. It publishes the most 
fhorough and comprehensive reports of New 
England News, and ably represents the best 
New England ideas. It ere carefully the 
important news of the whole country and of 
the world, and presents it in compact and 
readable form. he Weekly Republican is 
called by many the best review of American 
life anywhere printed. 

It is vigorous, but reasonable in the expres- 
sion of its editorial opinions, which are pro- 
gressive, independent, and liberal. It is de- 
voted to the interests of the whole peo- 
ple rather than to those of any party. Rec- 
ognizing the good and condemning the evil 
represented in the chief political bodies as 
now constituted, it gives its support to the 
side that offers the largest measure of ad- 
vancement toward better, purer government, 
and happier, more equitable social conditions. 

It dents with all the vital issues of the day, 
and offers its readers abundant and interest- 
ing examples of good literature. 

Rie DAILY REPUBLICAN is sold for $8 a 
year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 3 cents 


a copy. 
THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN Is $2 a year, 50 
cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 
THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN is $1 a 
60 cents for six months ; 10 cents a mont 
trial subscriptions. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 


Two Weekly Papers 
ONE YEAR 


For $1.25. 


The Weekly Republican, a superior 
carefully edited news and family journal, and 
he Farm and Fireside, a popular story 
and ultural weekly published by the 
Toronto (Canada) Mail, will both be sent 
to any address One Vear for $1.25. 
New subscriptions to The Weekly Republi- 
can for 1888 may date from Dec, 1, 1887. 
Send oe free sample copies and clubbing 


ear. 
for 
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Some Recent 


Title. 
The Life of Washington. 
Paradise 
Matthew Calbraith Perry. 
Faith’s Festivals _ 
It Was the Calm and Silent Night 
Major and Minor . 
A Brave Struggle 
Mabyhood of Living Authors 
Wild Animals in Captivity 
Social Equilibrium 
On the Track of Ulysses 
Ladders to Learning . . 
Fifteen Years in the Chapel! of Yale College 
For Half a Crown : 
Prentice Hugh 
A Puritan Lover - 
The Dumb Betty’s Lamp 
Gurnett’s Garden 
The Incomplete Angler 
Vendetta. - : 
The Brownies.-Their Book. - 
The Pleasures of Prinkipo 
One Against Many. : . . 
Chart [Illustrating Vocal Expression. 
All forthe Best. - ° 
As Time Glides On . : 
Modern Cities and their Religious Problems. 
Uncle Rutherford’s Attic. 
The Children of Silence 


PUBLISHERS NOTES. 

Tur Wipk AwWAKr.—Yes, richer than ever is 
this remarkable magazine for childhood, youth, 
and manhood. A lofty Christmas poem by Sted- 
man.—A witty ballad by Lang. —A Tale of 
Three Lions by Haggard.—U. 8. Navy boy story 
by Mary Bradford Crowninshield.—The states- 
man’s danghter, Olive Risley Seward, writes 
Around the World Stories. —Dear Old Story- 
Tellers, by Oscar Fay Adams, brings up Homer, 
ZEsop, Defoe, the Grimms, Mother Goose, Ara- 
bian Nights, ete. —U. S. Naval and Military 
Schools, engaging papers as well as guide-book for 
boys.—An instructor in the royal family of Siam, 
Mrs. Leonowens, will write on Our Asiatic Cous- 
ins.—Mrs. Frémont will spin yarns on The Cruise 
of a Coverlet.—Ik Marvel on Farm Life for Young 
People.—John Burroughs will write Out-of-Door 
Papers.— The Bringing-up of Puppies, practical 
papers by one who knows how to mix instruction 
and sport.—An English writer on art on Warwick 
Brookes and his Pencil Pictures. —Daniel Webs- 
ter in New Hampshire.—About Rosa Bonheur, by 
Henry Bacon. — Boston Common, by Dr. Hale. 
—The Medal Children of the Renaissance, by 
Frances H. Throop.— New Orleans Reminiscences, 
by M. E. M. Davis.— Margaret Sidney makes 
Urania’s Boys keep house in a style of their own. 
—Getting on in the World, by Elbridge S. Brooks : 
a series of papers on chances for boys and girls. — 
Among Sir Walter Raleigh's Homes, by Mar- 
garet Blathwayt.—Typical Children of England 
told of and pictured from life, by Julia Cart- 
wright.—Some Chinese Dragons in the British 
Museum.—About Sea-Serpents, How Jew’s-Harps 
Grow, by learned writers.—The Ramona School 
for Indian Girls, by the President over it.—My 
Friends, the Dogs; Maud Howe.—Wild Cattle of 
Chillingly ; Amanda Bb. Harris. —An amusing tale 
of Colonial Local History.—Old Ballad of London 
Bridge.—The Boyhood of Paul H. Hayne.—The 
Little Captive Chief, a tale of adventure. 





Tue annual announcement of the Youth's 


Gompanion has just reached us, and surely a feast 
is in store for its 200,000 readers of last year, and 


the host of new subscribers of this. The announce- 


ment for 1888 includes six illustrated serial stories 
by eminent authors, and two hundred short stories 
and tales of adventure by such writers as the Rt. 
Hon. Wm. H. Gladstone, Professor Tyndall, Gen. 
Lord Wolseley, Miss Alcott, Gen. Geo. Crook, and 
one hundred others equally as famous and popular. 
An important feature of this paper is its editorial 
department where the leading foreign and domes- 
tic topics are ably discussed from week to week. 
Perry, Mason & Co., publishers, 41 Temple PI., 
Boston. 





Ir you contemplate a visit to New York you 
should send for a copy of a comprehensive, well- 
written, and accurate guide to the city,—128 pages 
and map,—entitled ‘‘ How to Know New York.”’ 
Sent on receipt of six cents in stamps. 

Address: Advertising Department, 
Grand Union Hotel, New York. 


A CrowpEp Resort or Book BuyErRs.— 
A visit to the large publishing house of the D. 
Lothrop Company will be one of the anticipated 
pleasures of many a New England book buyer be- 
tween now and the close of the holiday season. 
The firm, by the rare intelligence of the senior 
member, in knowing how to meet both the best 


literary taste and the economical desire of the ma- 
jority of book buyers, and by his sagacious busi- 
ness enterprise, has established a name which is a 
guarantee of the very best books at the lowest 
price. This firm is the largest publisher of pop- 
ular illustrated holiday books and of juveniles in 
the United States, and can supply a whole library 
as well as a single work. 

The firm has just ready two catalogues of their 
new Christmas books, which are being mailed in 
vast numbers free to all applicants. They have 
four most elegantly illustrated new books, among 
which is a magnificent quarto edition of Tenny- 
son’s poem, ‘‘ The Holy Grail,” with fourteen pho- 
togravures in various tones, eleven of them full 
pages. Other new and choice booksare : ‘The Igno- 
ramuses,’’ Mrs, Schuyler Crowninshield’s expe- 
riences and adventures crossing the ocean, and 
during subsequent travels through Germany and 
France. ‘The Look-About Club,” Mary E. 
Bamford, illustrated. ‘‘My Land and Water 








Lt * 

Publications. 

Author. Publisher. rice. 
Townsend Worthington & Co, N Y, #il 26 
Bryce Funk & Wagnalls,N Y, 25 
Guffis Cupples & Hurd, Boston, 2 00 
Lakeman Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1 00 
Domett a ” - 50 
Norris Henry Holt & Co,N Y, 2 00 
Lock Cassell & Co, N Y, 1 25 
Rideing T Y Crowell & Co, N Y, 1 00 
Nott Dodd, Mead, & Co, N Y, 7 60 
Batchelor Geo H Ellis, Boston, 1 50 
Stillman Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston, 4 00 

Geo Routledge & Sons, N Y, 1 00 
Porter Chas Scribner's Sons, N Y, 2 50 
Stuart T Whittaker & Co, N Y, 90 
Peard ” - o 1 06 
Fessenden Rand, MeNally, & Co, Chicago, 5 
Bacon PD Lothrop Co, Boston, 1 25 
Baldwin Phillips & Hunt, N Y, 1 00 
Burnand Scribner & Welford, N Y, 50 
Covelli J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 50 
Cox The Century Co, N Y, 1 50 
Cox G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y, 1 75 
“Dora Thorne” J 8 Ogilvie & Co, N Y 1 00 

Ginn & Co, Boston, 2 00 
Holt Robert Carter Bros, N Y, 50 
Hutchinson A C Armstrong & Son, N Y, 50 
Loomis Baker & Taylor Co, N Y, 1 00 
Matthews F A Stokes & Bro, N Y, : +4 


Seiss Porter & Coates, Phila, Pa, 


| 





Friends.’’ ‘‘ Days and Nights in the Tropics,”’ 
Felix L. Oswald, known as a remarkably interest- 
ing writer on natural history subjects. ‘‘ Peter- 
Patrick and Other Boys,’’ illustrated. Sally 
Pratt McLean, the avthor of ‘‘ Cape Cod Folks,’ 
is the author of the capital story which leads the 
group of twelve in this volume. ‘‘ Royal Girls 
and Royal Courts,’’ by Mrs. Sherwood, ete. The 
four illustrated annuals, — bound volumes of 
““ Wide Awake,” ‘‘ Pansy,’’ ‘“‘Our Little Men 
and Women,’’ and ‘‘ Babyland,’’ — constitute a 
series of strong attractions.—The Budget. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





— ‘‘ Who was the most patient man? ”’ asked a 
teacher in one of Pittsburg’s Sunday-echools. 
None of the small scholars seemed to know until 
a little chap, who had been in a brown study for 
a few minutes, held up his hand. 

‘* Who was it, Johnny ?”’ 

**Tt was the man who had the awfal poor tur- 
key.’’ — Pittsburg Chronicle. 





— I have been a sufferer from catarrh for the 
past eight years. Having tried a number of rem- 
edies advertised as ‘‘sure cures’’ without obtain- 
ing any relief, I had resolved never to take any 
other patent medicines, when a friend advised me 
to try Ely’s Cream Balm. I did so with great re- 
luctance, but can now testify with pleasure that 
after using it for six weeks I believe myself cured. 
It is a most agreeable remedy,—an invaluable 
Balm.—Jog. Stewart, 624 Grand Ave., Brooklyn. 


— It has been calculated that if 32,000,000 peo- 
ple should clasp hands, they could reach around 
the globe. Very likely, but some of them would 
get their feet very wet.—Port/and Advertiser. 





ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs, Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quietsleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, 25 cents a bottle, 


— Goolleges and School. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
________ PROFESSIONAL. —— 
NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY, Voice Culture, Ex- 
pression. Defects of speech properly treated. 

Sixteen years’ experience 


For information address L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. [tf] 


(CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. RUGGLES, 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elee- 
tric i}. At Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
____ENSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. 


























For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


a NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

(Vp Ass- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

Ll or the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further iculars apply at th 

school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 





tate NORMAL see sy: 
RAMINGHAM " 

For circulars, etc., address dca: 

‘Miss ELLEN Hyg, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIpDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


ASSACHUOETTS STATE NORMAL aenest, 
or sexes. ESTER. 
For particulars, address aes: 
E. H. RussE.u, Principal. 
Stats NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalo, address the 
Principal, *D. Batam, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, WresTFIELD, Mass. 
S Fee beck oan : 























For catalogues, address 
J. OC. GREENOUGH, Principal. 








ADINGS “Oy of Garrett's ELECTIONS” Seri 
REAOI! | NGS | N of Garretts 100 CHOICE sel h original matter, 
() (including two capital new Farces), embracing 

RECITATIONS | ' SENTIMENT, ParHos, Humor, CHARACTER AND 


DRAMATIC SKETCHES, DiaLect, ReLIGIOUS AND 
| . 
- i ‘TeMPeraANCE READINGS, 


DiaLocues,—in fact just w hat you are look- 
pP LAYS ing for to make upa first-class Lyc eum Entertainment, School Exhibi- 
tion, Church Sociable or Parlor Theatrical. Price, 
COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 


30 cents, Ask your 
Bookseller for No. 27, or send price to 
240 Pages, only 30 Cts. 


P. GARRETT & CO., 708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
COLLECTIONS and specimens of Minerals, Rocks, avd Fossils, 
M I NE A S repared under the auspices of the Boston Society of Natural 
gp ally These collections com- 











Club Rates and List or ConTENTS of all the Numbers sent FREE. 
Every Number different. Nothing repeated. Get the full set. 
liistory, and desi espec for Colleges, Schools, and Private Cabinets. " i 
prise all the common Minerals and Ores ; the principal kinds of Rocks, arranged 


to illustrate both Lithology and Historic Geology ; folds, faults, joints, veins, 
dikes, and other illustrations of Structural Geology ; aud the characteristic fossils of the different forma- 
tions. Carefully selected typical specimens guaranteed in every case. F 
Send for illustrated catalogues. Address . 
Pror. W. 0. CROSBY, Boston Society of Natural History, Buston, Mass. 


A Good ATLAS 


$ ] ALDEN’S HOME ATLAS of the WORLD. [none $ ? 
O large octavo volume, 11x14 inches in size, containing more hand- 

™ somely engraved and colored maps, and of a better quality than « 

ever before found in an Atlas selling at less than $10.00. Also an index of over 5000 cities, rivers, moun- 

tains, ete, throughout the world, showing exact location. Cloth binding, price, $2.00; postage 26c. 


“Tt is really first-class."— Morning Star, Boston, Mass. 


“A most comprehensive and useful work, and at a price one- 

fifth of that usually charged.”—The Mail, Chicago. 
> : ° ; 

“ Alden’s Home Atlas of the World is equal, if not superior, 
to atlases published heretofore for $10.”—Post, Pittsburgh. 

“Is superior in all important respects to any Atlas heretofore 
published at a less price than $10,00,"—The Guardian, Philadelphia. 

.“ This handsome, convenient, and attractive Atlas contains all 
the latest additions to geographical knowledge.”—Press, Albany, N. Y. 

“A beautiful Atlas, It leaves nothing to be desired in the 

way of maps. It is a magnificent book.”—Christian Standard, Cincinnati, O. 
r . . 

“The volume is handsome in appearance and so marvelously 
cheap that it will doubtless find an immense sale.”—Messenger, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“ A marvel of art, of information, and of price. The wonder 
is how so much and of such a character can be sold at so low a price.”—Church 
Press, New York City, | 

“Is just the kind of atlas for which there is a realneed. <A 
complete one, tastily and handily bound, and surprisingly moderate in price.”— 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 

 ih.. d ° 5 vo 2 , 

“ Five dollars would be cheap for it. At two dollars it is half 
a gift. We hope we may induce a thousand homes to order the work.”—Herald of 
Gospel Liberty, Dayton, O. 

% * . . . 

“ For the excellence of its preparation and handsome binding, 
it is one of the marvels of cheapness for which American readers are already much 
indebted to this publisher.”—Christian Cynosure, Chicago. 

rave © : 

“This admirable work; maps, handsomely engraved and 
printed in colors. It is handsomely and strongly bound in cloth. It is confidently | 
claimed that no work of equal merit has ever yet been sold at less than ten dollars.” 

Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“ Besides giving a wep for every country of any importance— 
and many of these maps are well executed and contain the latest geographical data 
—every considerable town is included in an alphabetical list, with the country where 
situated, and the latitude and longitude. The make-up of the atlas is very good, the 
data are important, and the atlas in this form is very convenient for reference.”— 

The Bulletin, San Francisco, Cal. 

Complete Catalogue of ALDEN’s Publications (64 pages) sent free. NOT' sold 
by book-sellers—no discounts allowed except #0 Stockholders in The Provident Book: Co., which 
is open to all. Books sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given: 


JOHN B. ALDEN, PUBLISHER, 


NEW YORK: 393 Pear! St. | CHICACO: Lakeside Building, 
P. O. Box 1227. Clark and Adams Sts. 


Our Little Ones 
and The Nursery 


36 BROMFIELD ST., 
Boston, Mass. 


Send a two-cent stamp fora 
sample copy of the most beau- { 
tiful magazine for children 
ever publiished and Premium 
List. 2eow 














EACHERS’ BOOKS. 
EACHERS’ RICES 


Elegant 84 page . 
descriptive cata- of sys Doss uoehe 
__ logue free if you for Schaol Libra- 
mention this paper. ries: hea dis 
Largest stock ; largest counts Buy of ~ 
discounts; promptness. R —— 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs, 
25 Clintoa Place, N. Y. 15: Wabash Av., Chicago. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
~The November number of the New Princeton 
Review opens with a fresh and able study of Shelley 
from the pen of Charles Dudley Warner. He speaks 
of him as “ launched into the world without compass 
or rudder, and yet to himself his guiding principle 
was love,—love to his fellows, and desire to do them 
‘ood. ge his hatred to Christianity, Mr. 
arner Says: “‘He did not deny God; but he did 
deny the God of Christianity as he understood him.” 
Rev. George Woolsey Hodge outlines “A Scheme of 
Church Re-Union,” in view of the proposals made by 
the House of Bishops to the Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh under the title of ‘The American Idea.” 
Mr. George Cary Eggleston comments sharply on 
some late developments of Labor Associations. Dr. 
William Nast, who was a school-fellow of the famous 
German theologian, contributes a dee ly interest- 
ing ¢ apter of *‘ Recollections of David Friedrich 
Strauss.” “Dean Plumptre’s Dante” is made the 
subject of a critical ec by Dr. Marvin R. Vincent, 
in which the defects of work are clearly pointed out. 
A ste from the band of Miss Grace ing is fast 
becoming an event of interest in current literature, 
and no reader of the New Princeton will overlook so 
strikin a sketch of Creole life in New Orleans as 
The Drama of an Evening.” The “ Record” pre- 
sents a complete survey of affairs, foreign and domes- 
tic; and there is an admirable analytical index of the 
volume, which is completed with this number. The 
New Princeton Review is now firmly established as 
the representative of the most intelligent and schol- 
arly class in the country; and the new volume, be- 
ginning with the January issue, will still further ad- 
vance its standard and broaden its field. To its 
present list of contributors will be added the names 
of many eminent writers on both sides of the Atlan- 
tie. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. Price, 
$3.00 a year in advance. 


— All interested in literary work will find great 
profit and pleasure in The Writer, edited and pub- 
lished by William H. Hills and Robert Luce, both of 
the editorial staff of the Boston Globe. Every phase 


of literary work is touched upon by contributors to 
its November issue. Articles on “ Literary Fields,” 
“Egotism in Correspondence,” ‘ Rejected Manu- 
script,” “Advice to Newspaper Correspondents,” 
* Civil Service Rules inthe Newspaper Office,” ‘The 
Care of Cuttings,” “‘ Indexing,” “A Practical Poet's 
Portfolios,” ‘ Editors vs. Publishers,” ‘ English in 
Newspapers and Novels,” * The Pay of Reporters,” 
“The Historical Method,” ‘‘ English Grammar is the 
English Language,” ‘A Common Error,” “ Chang- 
ing One’s Signature,” and “ Brevity in Writing.” ail 
by well-known writers, make the number especially 
strong. Beside these articles there are the usual 
well-filled departments of ‘ Queries,” “Book Re- 
views,” “Helpful Hints and Suggestions,” and ‘News 
and Notes,’”’ and the invaluable reference list of 
** Literary Articles in Periodicals,” which is the only 
thing of the kind published, and which puts within 
the reach of readers everything relating to literary 
work that is printed, not only in the magazines, but 
in the newspapers of the country 


— With the November issue Babyhood completes 
its third year and volume. From the first it has de- 
served and won high praises. There is not a home 


in the land, blessed with small children, but would 
be made happier and better for its monthly visits. 
This issue is one of special interest. In it there is 
further discussion of the ** Proposed Training School 
for Nursery Maids,” the need of which Dr. Adams 
80 ably presented in the October issue. Mary Deal- 
ing Bevier writes of *‘ School Lunches,” giving many 
most excellent hints. The subject of “ Contagious 
Diseases of Children” is ably treated by Dr. Chaping 
while the departments are unusually full. Babyhood 
is but $1.50a year. Babyhood Publishing Company, 
New York. 


— The November number of The Popular Science 
Monthly contains the fifth paper of the Hon. David 
A. Wells’ discussions on “ The Economie Disturb- 


ances Since 1873.” In it Mr. Wells shows that in- 
creased facilities and cheapness of manufacture and 
transportation have been the chief factor in depress- 
ing prices, while scarcity of gold has had but little to 
do with the matter; in fact, that gold is not scarce, 
but is more abundant, in proportion to the need of it, 
than ever before. Mr. G. P. Serviss’ admirable arti- 
cles on “ Astronomy with an Opera-Glass”’ are con- 
tinued with a paper on “ The Stars of Autumn,” in 
which many of the most interesting constellations 
and other celestial objects will be described. 


— Dr. Sargent, of the Harvard College Gymnasium, 
contributes to the November number of Scribner's 
Magazine a richly illustrated article on the “ Phys- 


ical Characteristics of the Athlete.” The article is 
very fully illustrated from instantaneous photo- 
raphs of experts in the various branches of Ath- 
etics, including the portraits of sprinters, lacrosse 
players, long distance runners, wrestlers, foot-ball, 











and base-ball players who have won enviable records . 


at Harvard and Yale in recent years. 


— The November number of the English Mlustrated 


Magazine is at hand. The frontispiece,—“ Anacapri,” 
—from a drawing by W. Maclaren, is a little en ray. 
ing of much grace and expression. The other illus. 
trations are also by W. Maclaren. The two serial 
stories, ‘‘ The Mediation of Ralph Hardelot” (histor- 
ical), and “ The Story of Jael,” are written in good 
style, and the magazine, as a whole, is a charming 
addition to the library table. Single numbers 15 
cents; yearly subscription, $1.75. ew York: Mac- 
millan & Co, 

— The fiction in the Christmas number of Scribner's 
Magazine will show remarkable variety and strength. 
All the stories are complete in this number. Bret 
Harte, H. C. Bunner, Sarah Orne Jewett, and T. R. 
Sullivan, are the contributors,—each of them excel- 
ling in widely different fields. The poetry of the 
number will be very richly illustrated from fine imag- 
inative drawings by eminent artists. Austin Dob- 
son, Robert Louis Stevenson, Elizabeth Akers, Edith 
M. Thomas, and Louise Imogen Guiney are among 
the poets represented. 


— The Dartmouth has opened a new year under 
its new management, with excellent prospects. The 


four first numbers are fully up to the high standard 
which that college paper had set up. It is certain1 
very creditable to Dartmouth College, that two pert 
odicals so able as The Literary Monthly and The 
Dartmouth can de sustained. $2.00 per year. 

— Full of the bright and readable articles that tend 
to make a popular magazine is the November issue 
of Cassell’s Family Magazine. Besides chapters of 
several fascinating serials, it contains short stories, 
sketches, poems, music, fashion notes, and health 
talks. Published in New York by Cassell & Co. 
Subscription price, $1.50 a year. 

— Shakespeariana for November is received. We 
are confident that no student of Shakespeare, and 


no teacher of English Literature can afford to be 
without this instructive magazine. It is well printed 
and arranged, and worth far more than the subscrip- 
tion price,— $1.50 a year. Philadelphia: Leonard 
Scott Publication Co. 


— Asa help to young people in the scientific study 
there 1s no magazine more helpful than The Swiss 


Cross. The November number is at hand, and is 
as good as any yet issued. Subscription price, 
$1.50 a year. . D. C. Hodges, publisher, 47 Lafay- 
ette Place, New York. 


— The November number of Our Little Ones (Bos- 


ton: Russell Publishing Co.) is one of the daintiest 
yetissued. It is beautifully illustrated, and filled 
with the most delightful stories for children. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


American Art Illustrated, for November; terms, 
$2.50 a year. Boston: American Art Magazine Co 

The Catholic World. for December; terms, $4.00 a 
year. New York: 6 Park Place. 

Babyhood, for November; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York: Babyhood Publishing Co. 

Education, for November; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston: 50 Bromfield St. 

Common School Education, for November; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Boston: 50 Bromfield St. 

The Quiver, for December; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 

The Harvard Monthly, for November; terms, 25 
cents a number. Cambridge: Harvard Printing Co. 

Harper's Young People, for Nov. 15; terms, $2.00 
a year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

he Grammar School, for November; terms, $1.00 

ayear. Chicago and Boston: Interstate Pub. Co. 

Queries, for November; terms, $1.00. Buffalo, 
N. Y.: C. W. Moulton & Co. 








CATARRH  Ety's 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 











Try the Cure. 


lied into each nostril and is agreea- 


A particle is a 





ble. Price, 50 cts. at Druggists; by mail, registered 
60 cts. ELY ae 235 Greenwich fe N. ¥. 
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Geachers’ Agencies. 





UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 


16 ASTOR PLACE, New YORK Ciry. 
PATERSON, N. J., Jan. 26, 1887. 
Mr. W. D. Kerr, Secretary. 


with the Union Teachers’ Agency have always been 
pleasant and satisfactory. They always received 
rompt attention, and I do not hesitate to reeommend 
t to school officers as a most reliable and efficient 
bureau. Respectfully, 
C. E. MELENEY, Supt. public schools. 


DEAR Sir: — My personal and business relations | 





HER is testimony as to two teachers furnished a pri- 
vate academy: 
From James B. Herrick, Community, N. ¥. 

Our Committee yesterday elect Mr. Fred M. Loomis 
for principal of our school. Many thanks to you for your 
enterprise in furnishing us 80 many excellent teachers 
from whom to select. — Aug. 9, : 

We have engaged Miss Nellie Hyde, of Poultney, Vt., 
for assistant teacher of our school Her letter of applica- 
tion was remarkably well done. The handwriting is 
exactly what we want asa mode! for our pupils prepar- 
ing for business.— Aug. 17, 1887. 

SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENOY, 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥ 


- 








THE BEST PLACES siuntijjaoren 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 State St., Chicago. 


‘The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 
EVERETT O. FISK CO., 


7 Tremont Place (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 








EST TEACHERS, and" FOnttcn, 


promptly provided for ilies, Schools, Colleges. 
Skill Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School Property rented and sold. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 7 E. 14th St., N. ¥. 





HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 
(Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor.) 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 
nesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, German, French, En- 
glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BURRAU. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 


The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 

PROF. GEO. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa.: ‘ From personal knowledge I can 
most heartily recommend the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Bureau to worthy teachers seeking preferment 
or new positions.” 

. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 














AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 


Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 


mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
FOR REGISTRATION. 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
best. FORM FOR STAMP. 
R. E. AVERY, 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
BEST FACILITIES 
petent Teachers with Positions. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N. ¥. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
VACANCIES 


23 Union Square, New York. 
NO FE E LARGE BUSINESS, 
ALWAYS ON HAND ; great variety; many of the 





KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
7 Kast 14th Street, 
New York. 





THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education, 


Whose field is the Nation, is daily doing business at 
No. 8 Somerset Street, Boston, Room 5, 

It pledges promptness and fidelity to all its patrons, 

both school officers and teachers. NOW /S THE 


TIME TO REGISTER 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
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F..AD. RICHTER & 


NEw ¥: BROADWAY or LON 
1, Walewat PLACE, FENCHURCH 


























in the subscription price. 


FREE to 
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Increased in Size. 


Six Serial Stories 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE, C. A. STEPHENS, AND OTHER FAVORITE AUTHORS. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


ill be given nearly every week during 1888, increasing the size of the 
t and variety of choice reading and illustrations, without any advance 


Tales of Adventure. 


Twelve Pages Weekly instead of eight pages w 
paper almost one-half, giving an extraordinary amoun 


200 Short Stories. 


To any New Subscriber who sends us $1.75 for a year’s sub- 
mentioning this paper, we will send the Com- 


ription now. 
Saad : ime the subscription is received, to 


panion FREE from the t 
Jan. 1, 1888, and for a full year from that date. 
will receive both the Thanksgiving and Christmas Double Holiday Numbers, besides the 
led to the Christmas Double Number. 


ouncement and Calendar free, if you mention this paper. 


aa New Subscribers, sent in November, 
other weekly issues. Those who subscribe in December will be entit 


Sample Copies and Colored Ann 


Adress PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. | 


The Youth's Companion 


Finely Illustrated. 





400,000 Subscribers. 





JANI. 
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BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 Tremont 8t. 1265 Nicollet Ave. 
Studio Bullding, BOSTON. wixwesrouis. min. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 


nInrsS EXCH, 
wv? Teachers’ Bureau Ve 


[Both Sexes.] 

Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVE 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 








Teachers’ Agency 


F RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


TEACHERS “ANTES in the South and West. 
Address, with stamp, SOUTHERN 
TEACHERS AGENCY, P.O. Box 410, Birmingham, Ala. 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


COUNTING BLOCKS. 
COUNTING STICKS. 
COLOR TABLETS. 
DRAWING TABLETS. 
CLOCK DIALS. 
NUMBER CARDS. 
GEOMETRICAL FORMS. 
EMBROIDERY DESIGN CARDS. 
LANGUAGE TABLETS. 
WORD TABLETS. 
DUMB-BELLS. 
EDUCATIONAL TOY MONEY. 
CHARTS OF HUMAN BODY. 
WANDS AND RINGS. 
CABINET GF MEASURES AND 
WEIGHTS. | 
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“The International Education Series.’’? —Vol. VI. 





Elementary Psychology and Education. 


By DR. J. 


A Mrxp-Lesson Book For TEACHERS AND P 


BALDWIN. 
RIVATE STUDENTS, AND A TEXT-BooK FOR 


Junior CLASSES IN NORMAL AND H1GH SCHOOLS. 


It gives us special pleasure to announce, as the si 


this new book by the author 0 


the subject within the comprehension of even the d 


and its sh« 


ywn experience, its wealth of illustrations, ; 

especially interesting to the ——_ At every oo ' 
ience. Psychology is thus made as easy and a 

experience. Psy gy a o0e) Sean 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
Reading Circles. 


f “Art of School Management ” 


xth volume of the “ International Education Series,”’ 
The work is eontneatiy peociee:. and brings 

ullest pupil. Its clearness, its direct appeal to one’s 
yrt, crisp, Anglo-Saxon sentences, make the subject 
he student is led to look — and build on his own 
scinating as the natural sciences. : 
os made on class supplies, and to the Teachers 


Send for full list of valuable reference-books for teachers. 


New York, Boston, Chicago, 





D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
BOOKSTORE. CLARK & MAYNARD, es Po 


: LT 6063 STEIGER'S, JENKIN’S 
RY HOLT & CO.’ t1GER’S, JENKIN’S, 
ROR WoOOD’s, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror.WENCK E- 
eg iit te ponent? & ~~ LON- 
, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
PU urge Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITION OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOFE, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
KReed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Hutchisen’s Physiology and Mygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 





LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged by 
American and European authority as the best of all 
tural methods, 
*yrawon : First book, new edit. 75 cts.; old edit, 50 
cts. Second book, 81.00. GERMAN: First book, new 
edit., 75 cts.; old edit., 50 cts.; Second book, 81.00. Sold 
by BERLITZ & Co., 23 West 23d St, New York, and ©, 
SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont 8t., Boston. 
For (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample pages, dis- 
count, etc., write to Prof. M. D. BERLITZ, 23 West 23d 
Street, New York. 


GEUGRRAREDEGEEEGTE 
(POU TEDADEEEEGUDGEGERRECEDEEDEREREGRGRSESE REGGE 





First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


“Tt makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in the © School.” 


*,* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 


plication. 
Pe NB. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


OR 715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
F, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 





PAYSON,DUNTON,»”®SCRIBNER’S 


CAREFUL 
SELECTIONS 


ons ST EEL 


No. 117, Excelsior. . . 84 cents per gross | 
No. 217, Intermediate, 84 cents per gross 
No. 317, Commercial, . 84 cents per gross 





FOREICN 
MANUFACTURE 


PEN 


No. 115, School, .... 
No. 215, Half Stub, . . 
No. 315, Falcon,.... 





84 cents per gross 
60 cents per gross 
60 cents per gross 


These pens are unsurpassed in quality of material, finish of points, easy action 
and durability. 


Inclose six cents and send for sample card, containing one of each number. 





“s POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO. 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
QOUUQUOUEOUEEEDECEGECEERECEDECEECECECECEEEED EEE EE CREE CREE TEER RETO EEE PERCE EERE EEE 


The Business-Standard Copy-Books 


LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 72 cts 
COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96cTs 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
15 Bromfield St., Boston, 
PUBLISH— Mailing Price. 


CROCKER’S Method of Teaching Geography. 


By LUCRETIA CROCKER, Supervisor of Boston 


Public Schools, - - 55 
PHILIPS’ Historical Readers. 
FoR SUPPLEMENTAL WORK. 
No. 1. Stories from English History, - - .35 
* 2. Early England, to the Year 1154, - 40 
wae * Middle aid 1154 to 1603, - - 60 
“ 4. Modern ” 1603 to 1884, - - 60 
WOOD'S Natural History Readers. 
By Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 
FIRST READER, - - - - - - ~ 24 
SECOND * Say ee Ceres 
THIRD “ Le el ao ee ae a 
FOURTH se - - - . - . . 





END STAMP for samples of 


our Monthly Readers, four grades. 
Liberal commission given to local agents 
to show, and take orders for, our books. 


Address 
THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON : 30 Franklin Street. * 
CHICAGO : 183, 185, 187 Wabash Av. 


100 TEAGHERS WANTED — 
New York and New TIingtland, 


TO SELL THE 


bivartha Charts of Physiology 


SUPERIOR IN EVERY RESPECT 
TO ANY OTHERS NOW PUBLISHED, 





An excellent opening for teachers who have 
failed to secure Fall Schools, and NO MISTAKE, 





For terms and exclusive territory write at once to 


W. A. CHOATE & COMPANY, 


General School Furnishers, 
508 BRoADWAY, ALBANY, N. Y. 
OF SPEECH. by M. 


EDGE-TOOLS 3 BALLOU. $3.50. An 


encyclopedia of quotations, the brightest sayings of 
the wise and famous. Invaluable for debating soci- 
eties, writers, and public speakers. A treasure for 
libraries. 
GENIUS IN SUNSHINE & SHADOW. 

By M. M. BALLov. $1.50. A book 
of piquant anecdotes about the world’s heros, sages 
and notables. Intensely interesting and of permanen 








[Note additions from week to week.} 


VACANCIES. 


We have the following vacancies now On our list. The 
date after each indicates when the teacher is wanted 
to begin. In each case our recommendation is re- 
quested by the authorities : 
Superintendency and 7 rincipalahte in West, $1600 
(Fall’88); Principalship in far West, $1350 (Nov. ’87) ; 
Art Teacher in Colle €, $700 (Jan. ’88) ; Mathematics 
in Coliege, $2000 (Fall ’88) ; Natural History, College, 
$1800 (Dec. ’87); Bookkeeping and Penmanship, Col- 
lege, $800 (Nov. ’87); German, Greek, and Latin, 
College (German lady preferred), $700 (Fall ’8s) ; 
Drawing Teacher (Prang) Public School, (Jan. 2) 3 
Governess two boys, German and French, (now); 
Primary teacher, Wis., (at once) ; Primary teacher, 


Minn., (at once), 
ddress ORVILLE BREWER, 
170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 





THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS. 


By WALTER THOMAS MILLS. 
i2mo, Cloth, Price, $1.00. 
A Timely and Important Work. 
“ The purpose of this work is WHOLLY PRACTICAL. It 
is to give a r-§ statement of the more fundamental 
fe oles of civil life, and of the methods and conditions 
o e 
under 


r successful application to the conduct of affairs, 
the forms and usages of our government.” 


From the Introduction. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Music Course schtvis 


A Supplementary Course in the Staff Notation. 


By DANIEL BATCHELLOR and THOos. CHARMBURY. 


THE COURSE consists of four books in th 
Sol-fa Notation. Boox I. covers the First ~ Fy = 
ond Steps; Book II., the Third Step; Boox IIL.. the 
Fourth Step; Boox IV., the Fifth Step. ; 
MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. Li * 
Pri mp Cloth. Price 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE affords addi- 
feast penetioe gh Pa ig ay be ics, using dif- 
, and teachin 
a true educational basis. eee 
The Tonic Sol-fa Method and 
steady pregeate in America. and 
coming quite popular for schools, they having been 
ju 





Notation is making 
these books are be- 





value. Either book sent on receipt of price by 
(f] TICKNOB & CO., Boston. 


prepared es ly for this p ° 
Address F. H. GILSON, 159 Hic Sr., Boston, 





Music in Schools. | 

R OPENING EXERCISES, get Bartley’s 
Bones for the mohool, by J. D. | 
ARTLEY, of Bridgeport. A selection of appropriate | 
hymns of an unsectarian character, carefu y classi- 
fied and set to popular and “ singable Tunes, ~f 
opening and closing exercises, together with a co =| 
lection of Part Songs and Glees by the best masters, | 


With the Fall of the Snow. 





Now 18 THE TIME TO STUDY THE 


CHRISTMAS CANTATAS. 








d other special occasions. 
Fay oes ras al | can ht Nap ine. —— ” . ed per doz. 
; Christmas Gift. Rosabel. cts., $240" 
OR SONG LESSONS, ‘The Nations! King Winter. Emerson. 30 cts., $2.00 “ “ 
School Singer, by GEORGE F. Root. | y cage of Christmas. Towne. 30 cts, $3.00 “ “ 
Bright, new music for the day school, embracing |‘,).5 the Christmas Service, 
Song Lessons, Exercise Songs, Songs of Study; Open- Birthday of Our Lord. sects. .72 “ “ 


ing and Closing Songs; in fact, everything needed in 
ts. 


Cantatas for adult Classes and Choral Societies. 








the schoolroom. Price, 30 cent. 
y - Gutterson. 80 cts., $7.20 per doz. 
, SIGHT- Christmas , B 0 per do 
Ne eee cee hkasip krond-|Crutmes Eve. Gade == 5 eth BS 
ers. 3 Nos. By BENJAMIN saree, Instructor of Christ the Lord. Williams.  80cts., $7.20 “ “ 
= Music in the Public Schools of New Haven, Ct. | () -istoforus. Rheinberger. $1.00, $900 
» 50 cts. each No. Flight into Beypt. Berioz. 38 cts., $3.60 + 
OR GRADED SCHOOLS, Ryan's Yoomi> Flight of the Holy Family, eis 7 en7e « 
ool, “9 5 
brockivh. 4 go -ery system. of instruction Also Cantatas for any time in the Winter. 
based on the Freneh “ Chiffre’” system with an admi-| Holy City. Gaul. hedwick wa $720 ie 
rable song selection and hynins for memory exercises. soocens ~ wtlodaee Chadwick. S ~~, a 
oe *s Pol Ruth and Boaz. Andrews. 65 cts., $6.00 “ “ 
o a 
f of ee pg" ee BUH AP and W.. J.| The last three may be given with scenery. 
——. 4 tga m= ye ey od —— = 
es, and clubs, for juvenile singing classes, . 
mediate and grammar schools. Price, 90 cents. Send for lists and descriptions. 
amin BOOKS MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
(ar Do not select Music Books without taki 
these books, Returnable copies for exame-| OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


a look at these 
nation on application. Address 


A. §. BABNES & C@., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., NEW_YORK. 
42 Bleecker St., 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “xew‘roitx: 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ Eee, 


Send for catalogues. 


A.W. 
Faber’s 
Lead 


Pencils 
Of all Lemcits; 
E. FABER’S 
Penholders and Rubber Erasers 


MADE ESPECIALLY FOR ALL GRADES IN SCHOOLS. 
If you cannot obtain the 


FABER MAKE 


or 
Pencils, Penholders, etco., 
TAKE NO OTHERS, 
But send Fourteen cents for splendid Case of 
Samples, worth thrice the money, or Ten cents 
for one dozen assorted kinds, with 
LESSON ON LEAD PENCILS. 
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Root, Murray, Danks, 
SELECTIONS an 
with a fine Responsive 
y mail, postpaid; $4 per 100 by express not prepaid. 
- 
Pm. F. Campigiio. fincly harmonized Carols 
mas Selections. 
“Noel” it is interspersed throughout the Readings. 
writers. It is of the same 


X-MAS MUSIC 
Westendorf, Campiglio, 
Service prepared by KE. E. Rexford. 16 pp. elegantly 
A beautiful Christmas Ser- 
Bad throughout a most interesting set 
NOTE.—/n the “Christmas Selections" the music is alt 
Jud Santa Claus A New Christmas Can- 
gt ; scope as Santa Claus’ Mis- 


Christmas Contain new Carols by 
FOR 1887 q others, together 

printen ncolors, Price, Scts. each, or 50cta, a dozen 
vice, consisting of new and 

of Responsive Readings. Price, same ag for Christ- 
Printed together after the Responsive Service, while in 
tata by _these pular 

By Burnham & Root. take by the same authors, 


and is both pretty and instructive. Any Sunday- 
School can give it wih good effect. fan be pre. 
pared in two to three weeks’ time. Tice, 30cts. 


each by mail, postpaid. 


Co lete L ists of Christmas Music of every 


mM description will be sent free to 
any address on application. 

Mention this paper. 

The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 

And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 

SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 

" THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westinke’s How to Write Letters, 

Westiake’s Common School Literature. 

Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalied Outline "aps. 


Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterseon’s Science. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL j00. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 











( . DRAWING MODELS, and 
o: THR NBW A, W. F. ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
Free Hand Drawing Pencil. | Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
Single Samples Free, ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
Prins PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


Address, 
Sducational De partment, 


To which s al attention is called. 
These MODELS have been cpeciany tn a ay for 


the teach of Form and Dra and 
and ann Be They consist of both Bolids 


EBERHARD FABER, — ri 
545.547 Leack St., wx. Mroadwary, are nade with the Freatest opard for accuracy and 


beau 
NEw YORK City. prices.’ The have been adopted by the leading cities 





of the country, —~ are aocolue’y —~ gy 
rrect teac orm and Drawing 
“SUPPLEMENTARY READING.” | stage, and especially at the outset. a 
Boyden’s Reader, Supplementary to First r catalogue and particulars, address 
and Second Readers, vind wx THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00... 


nd Se . . ° ° -20| Ohi Agency 
bolts wae & . 6 aw eine on —_ pease = 1) Wasasn AVENUE. 
Selections from the Writings of Geo. Danereg. 35 
Student's Readers, in parts ef 32 pages each. First SEND TO 
*)/ UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Second and Third Readers, per doz., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


Student's Fourth Reader, in ‘parts of 96 pages 
each, per cop ° P P ° ‘ ‘ 25 
GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies 
enable’s Algebra, ete. ; 





Address 
307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


PALMER’S SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. By mail, $1.17. 
The Science of Education, designed as a Text-book for Teachers. By Francis B, PALMER, 
Ph.D., Principal of State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 12mo, 840 pp. The main lines of 
thought, and the form of the work as a Science of Education are new, as shown by the following 


TABLE OF CONTENTS : 














Introduction. G 
Pe General Considerations of Educationasa Science Tt eet PBe Mantel Sn. 
w, Principle, and Rule; and Science, Art, and| Laws of Ph logical Relations 
Philosophy distinguished. Laws of Reflective Consclousness. 
xplana tion of Terms. Native Activity; ination ; Unification b Coe 
He flective Consciousness. pm mor mt aa 
neonscious Beginnings. ILI. ‘Develo’ t of the Several Faculties. 


The Mental Faculties. Cognitions, Feelings. Will. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, SBE Walnyt Gu Spcinnat o. 








C.F, STEARNS, N. E. Agent, § Hawley St., Boston, Mass. | 
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Journal of Edueation. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


EXAMINATIONS, 











PROBABLY THE MOST EXHAUSTIVE RE- 
PORT THAT HAS EVER APPEARED. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF THE Newark (N. J.) Privcipats’ 
Association. By tHe Commirresr, B. C. Grecory, 
Josep A. HAuiock, J. Witmer Kennepy. 

Every city of twenty thousand inhabitants has been in- 
terviewed through printed circulars issued by the com- 
mittee. Reports were received from the following fifty- 
four cities: Oakland, Cal.; Dubuque, Davenport, Iowa ; 
Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, Terre Haute, Ind. ; Chicago, 
Quincy, Ill. ; Covington, Louisville, Ky.; New Orleans, 
La.; Portland, Me.; Grand Rapids, Mich. ; Cambridge, 
Fall River, Lynn, New Bedford, Somerville, Worcester, 
Chelsea, Boston, Mass.; St. Louis, St. Joseph, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Oswego, Troy, Syracuse, Auburn, Elmira, 
Rochester, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Omaha, Neb.; Jersey 
City, Hoboken, Trenton, Camden, Elizabeth, Paterson, 
N. J.; Columbus, Cincinnati, Cleveland, O.; Harrisburg, 
Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Allegheny, Erie, Lancaster, Pa. ; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Richmond, Va.; Milwaukee, Wis. 
~ 'The considerations involved in the replies are grouped 
under the following heads : 

I. Examinations considered as a sufficient test for the 
advancement of all pupils. 

a. Limitations in the number of studies which are to 
constitute a basis for promotion. 

b. The proper per cent. necessary to promote. 

c. The necessity of fixing a minimum limit on special 
studies. 

d. The substitution of rank marks or descriptive terms 
for per cents. 

e. Methods of disposing of pupils who fail to pass. 

J. Topical examinations. 

g. Time and frequency of examinations. 

h. Details of examination. 

Il. Examinations not considered as a sufficient test for 
advancement. 

a. Methods of incorporating the current record of the 
year’s work with the results of the examination. 

" The omission of an official examination in some 

grades. 

c. The exemption of a part of the class from exami- 
nation. 

d. The introduction of the principal’s or teacher’s judg- 
ment as an element in deciding on the advancement of 
pupils. 

Ill. Putting back. 


I. EXAMINATIONS CONSIDERED AS A SUFFICIENT TEST 
¥OR THE ADVANCEMENT OF ALL PUPILS. 

We here group the testimony of our correspondents, to 
whom we are indebted for the utmost courtesy, thus : 

a. Limitations in the promotion studies. 

In Elmira the promotion studies are arithmetic, gram- 
mar, and geography only. In these the pupils receive a 


formal or stated examination, the principal disposing of 
No pupil is kept back 
if he has a good standing in these three. The other 
examinations furnish “circumstantial evidence of fitness 
for promotion.” In Columbus no pupil is kept back unless 
he has signal failed in reading, arithmetic, and language. 
In New Orleans the influence of history and geography 
are combined in the estimate, so that each is but half a 
substantive branch. Language becomes half a substan- 
tive branch by giving an examination in composition, ety- 
mology, and orthography, and combining the results. 

In Newark a pupil must receive an average per cent. 
in arithmetic, geography, language, history, spelling, and 
reading. Drawing and writing have been eliminated by 
marking them with letters rather than per cents. Read- 
ing is marked only between 70 and 83 per cent. We 
recommend further limitations of promotion studies, assign- 
ing to some a corroborative or readjusting status, and i- 
minishing the importance attached to others. 


other examinations as he chooses. 


b. The per cent. necessary to promote. 

In Troy they require a minimum of 60 per cent. in each 
branch, but if a pupil’s general average is 65 per cent. he 
may fall to 55 per cent. in arithmetic or grammar, or in 
both; if his general average is 70 per cent. he may fall 
to 50 per cent. in spelling or geography, or both. 

In Newark there is no minimum for any study, so that 
with arithmetic at 50 per cent. and spelling at 100 per 
cent. he may have an average of 75 per cent. and be pro- 
moted and still be unfitted to do the advanced work. 

In Harrisburg, in primary and secondary schools, they 
require an average of 65 per cent. in all studies examined, 





and at least 50 per cent. in every essential study; in 
intermediate schools an average of 70 per cent., and not 
less than 50 per cent. in any essential study; in the 
grammar schools an average of 75 per cent. and not less 
than 60 per cent. in any essential study. 

In Richmond all this is reversed, the required per cent. 
being lowered as the grade advances. In the high school 
they require 75 per cent. average, and 50 per cent. the 
limit in each study, while in the “A grammar” 75 per 
cent. is the average and 55 per cent. the limit in arith- 
metic and grammar; in the lower grammar grades 75 
per cent. average and the approval of the principal; in 
the oral primary grades 80 per cent. average and the 
approval of the principal. 

In Chelsea the minimum is 70 per cent. in grades 
beyond the third year in school. In Troy they admit to 
the high school on 60 per cent. ; in Pittsburg, 65 per cent. ; 
in Portland, 75 per cent. In Albany each principal fixes 
the standard for promotion for each grade, while the class 
teacher may advance individuals who may fall below the 
standard in her room. There is no arbitrary, inflexible 
standard fixed by outside authorities. The superintendent 
says, “ We do not smother the individual nor neglect the 
mass.” 

e. The necessity of fixing a minimum limit on special 
studies. 

The rule in Troy and Richmond has been given above. 
Trenton and St. Joseph require a general average of 75 
per cent., and not less than 60 per cent. in any branch. 
Hoboken requires a general average of 80 and not less 
than 50 per cent. in any study. Pittsburg high school 
requires a general average of 65, and not less than 50 in 
any branch. 

In Louisyille the maximum is 6. “If any pupil’s 
yearly average is less than 4 in each of the two heavier 
studies and 4.5 in each of the lighter, said pupil shall not 
pass to the next higher class or be awarded a certificate 
of graduation.” For admission to the high school they 
must obtain 4.5 in reading, spelling, writing, and com- 
position, and 4 in arithmetic, grammar, United States his- 
tory, and physical geography. 

In Syracuse, in all advancement they are required to 





maintain an average standing of 75 per cent. on the term 


examinations, and not to fall below 65 per cent. in any 
study. If with an. average of 75 per cent. a pupil falls 
below 65 in one only, he may be advanced if his teacher 
advise, but he shall be required to maintain a weekly 
average of 75 per cent., and not fall below 65 in that 
study. Any pupil who has been twice over a year’s work 
shall be permitted to pass to the next grade provided 
his attendance has been 75 per cent. and his application 
and deportment good. 

d. The substitution of rank marks or descriptive terms 
for per cents. 

In Boston the marks are: 1, excellent; 2, good; 3, 
passable; 4, unsatisfactory; 5, bad; 6, very bad. In 
summing up these marks the average must be 3. The 
percentage plan is here disguised. . 

In Louisville the seale is: 1, very bad; 2, bad; 3, in- 
different; 4, good; 5, excellent; 6, without fault. The 
average required is 4. 

In Lynn the classification is: 1, excellent; 2, good; 3, 
average; 4, doubtful; 5, poor; 6, very poor. In Oswego 
and Worcester the plan is similar. In Poughkeepsie the 
plan is on the seale of : 10, perfect; 7, excellent; 5, fair ; 
3, poor; 1, bad. In Newark, writing and drawing are 
not marked in per cents. 

Superintendent MacAlister says: ‘‘ Percentages determine the 
status of the school to such an extent that even the instructor, with 
the highest purpose, is compelled to fall back upon a kind of drill 
which he knows must interfere with the intellectual growth of 
pupils.”’ 

Superintendent Brace of Lynn says: ‘‘I am fully convinced that 
per cents. are not the criterion of proficiency or deficiency of class 
or teacher. This whole matter needs revision to remedy the abuse 
of so-called monthly examinations and to modify the influence of 








percentage on scholarship. I would suggest that in all grades 
below the principal’s, examination results be classified excellent, 
good, average, or fair or medium, doubtfal, poor, very poor, each 
to comprise a certain range of uniform mental percentages, the sole 
question to be considered being whether it is best for the pupil to 
take up the work of the next higher grade, and as high percentage 
will not be regarded as the test of the teacher’s ability and faithfal- 
ness she cannot be tempted to keep back or push ont to keep up 
her reputation.”’ 


Superintendent Marble of Worcester argues the ques- 
tion at great length and very vigorously. We present 
below a condensation of this argument, and may remark 
that Superintendent Marble does not look even on the 
ranking by letters with much favor : 


“‘A few of the teachers think that the members of the class can 
be wisely stimulated by marks, with figures all the way from I to 
100; if one child is marked 67 and another 68, both will strive, 
they think, with all their might, to see which will be ahead. In 
some schools the plan has worked well, and no injury has been 
apparent. In some schools, on the other hand, the evils of that 
practice are apparent. This marking tends to poor teaching, for 
where every answer is to be marked the question is likely to be 
framed with reference to marking the answer, rather than to in- 
structing the pupil. In preparing questions for written exami- 
nations a tendency is often seen to frame them in sections of two, 
five, or ten parts, like sausage links, so that each section may be 
‘marked’ on a scale of ten. All such calculations interfere with 
the best teaching. 

‘*The ranking of a school makes prominent a low motive for 
study, that is the wish to outdo one’s neighbor; and in the haste to 
do this, children not unfrequently deceive and lie. Now let us 
ask what good comes of all this marking, either in its extreme 
or in its partial form ? this waste of time and strength, this false 
motive, and this awakening of unamiable passions? Either, it 
must be claimed, we arouse the ambition and get more work out 
of the children, or else it is a good thing in itself to compare chil- 
dren with one another; that is, it is a part of the teacher’s work 
to send a report to Mr. A to say that his boy is smarter or is not 
so smart as the boy of Mr. B. As to the ambition it is quite prob- 
able that full as much harm is done in school by over-stimulating 
pupils as by understimulating them, for the trouble always is that 
the stimulus most affects those who do not need it, and affects not 
at all those whom it might benefit. Suppose ten dull boys to be 
benefited ten per cent. by the stimulus, and one bright girl killed 
by it, and the case can be found, on which side do you think would 
the balance stand ? This comparing of one pupil with another is 
very objectionable. If one does his best, nothing more should be 
required of him, though his neighbor has done twice as much. If 
another has done only half he might have done he is to be blamed 





though no one else has done half as much as he. The only just com- 
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parison is between what one has done and whathecando. The] Scholars were allowed to select one or more of tho| ress. We have quoted in the foregoimg portion of our 


only just standard for any one is his own possibilities. 

“In the written examinations in Worcester the idea has been 
abandoned, as far as possible, that the examination day is a great 
day of reckoning, a day of final account, a day of all days in the 


term most important. 
‘* Each set of questions in the hands of the teacher has on the title- 


page this legend: ‘ These questions are not designed mainly as a 


They are meant to be suggestive of future teaching. The answers 


test. 
Promotions depend 


are not to be rigidly marked as a test for rank. 
chiefly upon daily work during the term.’ ” 

We in Newark have for a long time abandoned the 
percentage method in marking writing and drawing. It 
is an open question, at least, whether these subjects are 
not fully abreast of the other work marked on the per- 
centage plan. It may also be noted that in several cities 
the scale of marking by letters has six points instead of 
four. The committee thinks this an advantage. 

e. Methods of disposing of pupils who fail to puss. 

In Manchester special examinations are given those 
who consider themselves aggrieved. In Pittsburg those 
who fall below 50 per cent. in any study may be re- 
examined in that branch provided the general average be 
65. Many cities take the word of the principal or teacher 
as final authority in such cases. In some places such pro- 
motion is conditional, in others unconditional. In Albany 
the class teacher has absolute authority. In Auburn, N. 
Y., conditional promotions are made upon the teacher’s 
advice. Teachers are conservative in this matter. They 
rarely recommend undue haste in promotion. 

In almost every city some provision is made for such 
The evident intention is that no pupil shall be 
In keep- 


pupils. 
kept back for whom there is any possible hope. 
ing from the high school, inflexibly, those pupils who do 
not get 75 per cent. we in Newark stand almost alone. 
As has been shown before, the usual percentages are 70 
and 75, but these are not insisted upon. 

The superintendent of Auburn says: “I have found 
that teachers, as a rule, are careful in making recommen- 
dations for promotions, for it is a serious reflection upon 
their judgment to recommend a poorly prepared pupil.” 
The system necessitates the following certificate in the 
case of conditioned pupils : 

To the Chairman of Committee on Schools : 
of the grade school is recommended for 
trial in the grade. If at any time the work of the advanced 
grade shall not be satisfactorily performed this recommendation 
will be withdrawn upon the report of the teacher in charge. Fail- 

UES RR ee. 
Approved : -_— 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE ON SCHOOLS. 




















, Superintendent. 


N. B.—This note must be preserved by the principal. 


In Indianapolis each pupil has two chances of promo- 
tion,—one on examination, and one on the approval of 
teacher and supervisor. In Chelsea special consideration 
is given unfortunate pupils. The principle is to avoid 
keeping back large numbers. In Rochester, Fall River. 
and Portland the same general rule is adopted. In Daven- 
port, pupils who have been faithful, who have done the 
best they could, who give promise of going on with the 
work with reasonable intelligence and success, are not 
held back whatever the failure in the final examination. 
In Elmira a pupil who considers himself aggrieved can 
have his examination papers for re-examination. In Fall 
River they promote conditionally those within 10 per cent. 
of the required average, provided they shall maintain a 
satisfactory standing in scholarship for one term after 
being promoted. In Somerville the number of studies in 
which pupils may be conditioned is two. 

f. Topical examinations. 

Only two superintendents referred to this question. 


Superintendent Luckey of Pittsburg says: ‘‘ The examination is 
not by question and answer, but by topics, thus: In history the 
applicant is required to write on the Revolutionary War, and in 
geography on Europe, giving its countries, rivers, mountains, ete. 
In English grammar the applicant is judged by his general style 
of composition. His spelling is judged from his manuscript.’’ 

Superintendent Cogswell of Cambridge has for six 
years used the form of a composition for history and 
language. For illustration, in 1881, the subjects were: 
In History, (a) The settlement of New York; (6) The 
events of 1776; (c) General Arnold; (d@) Monroe’s ad- 
ministration ; (¢) Our Navy in the Civil War; (/) Sher- 
man’s March to the Sea. In Language, (a) The story of 
Evangeline ; (b) The story of Rip Van Winkle; (c) The 
story of the Great Stone Face; (d) Alfred the Great. 


topics in history, but were confined to one in language. 
As the stories of Evangeline, Rip Van Winkle, and the 
Great Stone Face, are in the supplementary reading-books 
used in schools, it was presumed that the scholars were 
familiar with them. The piece entitled “Alfred the 
Great” was read to them by their teachers. 

g. Time and frequency of examinations. 

In Trenton examinations and promotions are made 
semi-annually. In Jersey City, Terre Haute, and Indian- 
apolis the same is true. Many cities have semi-annual exam- 
inations and annual promotions. Newark is almost alone 
in having annual promotion hinge upon an annual exami- 
nation. Many places give monthly and bi-monthly tests, 
but these are not strictly speaking examinations. In 
Kansas City there are three examinations and three pro- 
motions yearly. 

Superintendent Greenwood says: ‘‘ About six weeks after the 
schools open in September each school begins to examine in one 
branch each week. Say take arithmetic from 9 to 10.30, Tuesday, 
in all the rooms in a school; then the week following, at that time, 
take another subject; and so on during the year. Pupils are 
specially promoted by classes, and also put back. Usually a pro- 
motion does not mean a change of room, but progressive movement 
of classes through the course of study except at the close of the 
year, when pupils pass under new teachers.’’ 

In St. Louis the promotions are made on the basis of a 
quarter’s work. Some classes are longer than others in doing 
the quarter’s or ten weeks’ work. In Boston the principals 
examine whenever they choose, except in promoting from 
Primary to Grammar, or Grammar to High Schooll 
This is not satisfactory to Superintendent Seaver, who 
says, “The principal defect in our system is a want of 
In Elmira there an examination held on a 
given day and hour in all the schools. The subjects so 
tested are arithmetic, grammar, and geography. Read- 
ing, writing, spelling, drawing, and physiology are dis- 
posed of as the principal chooses. Nearly all cities have 
examinations in June. In New Haven promotions are 
made in May, and there is no interference with school 


system.” 


work. 

h. Details of examination. 

The machinery of examinations is practically perfect in 
In many cities the superintendent prepares the 
In some cases a par- 


Newark. 
questions, in others the principal. 
ticular principal prepares questions on a given subject. 
In Elmira the superintendent assigns each principal a 
subject and a grade for which to prepare questions. The 
assignments rotate to give variety. In Jersey City each 
principal makes his own examination. In Boston each 
principal does this in the grammar grade. In St. Joseph 
the system of numbering the pupils is carried out through 
all the grades. In Newark it is done in the first and 
second grades of the grammar department. In St. Joseph 
the teachers go to other grades than their own on exami- 
nation day. The papers are marked by a large board 
composed of the teachers of each grade. In Elmira each 
teacher examines his own papers. The examinations do 
not determine promotions but merely settle disputed 


report many cities in which this view is held, and in fair- 
ness it ought to be said that in many eases the cities in 
question are satisfied with their system. 

The superintendent of Memphis says : ‘* Uniformity of classes in 
respect to scholastic ability adds greatly to the success of all schools, 
and especially to those subject to large classes. Unless a common 
standard for gradation is observed in the general organization of 
the schools, trouble will arise in classifying pupils transferred from 
one building to another, as parents change their residence. 

‘* Pupils should be trained to meet and to overcome obstacles 
preparatory to beginning practical life. Written examinations 
afford ample time for concentration of thought and impress useful 
information upon the mind. Persons unaccustomed to written 
examinations will not be as well prepared to meet the requirements 
for admission to higher institutions of learning, nor to acquit them - 
selves creditably in competitive examinations for appointments in 
the civil service. School officials would have less opportunities for 
judging the capacity and faithfulness of employs, and would also 
be deprived of the principal means of comparison by which to esti- 
mate the attainments of pupils. Each teacher’s opinion of her 
pupil’s standing would then be the basis of their promotion, and 
any parent who felt disposed to complain because his child had not 
been advanced with his classmates might claim that the teacher 
had no proof for her action, and demand that his child be pro- 
moted. Frequent demands of this kind would soon nallify the 
privilege granted the teacher, and the ultimate consequence would 
be ungraded instead of graded schools. The examination paper, 
compared with those written by pupils who pass creditably, usually 
convinces a reasonable parent that his child is not prepared to un- 
dertake a more difficult task with any prospect of success.’’ 

The superintendent of Covington says: ‘‘I have recognized the 
fact that in a system of graded schools, such as ours is, it is im- 
practicable, and would be unwise to make the judgment of the 
teacher the sole basis of such promotion. There is unavoidably 
sucn diversity of ability and good judgment among a number of 
our teachers, as they are commonly found in our public schools, 
that such a course would soon result in confusion, and would ulti- 
mately break down the graded system altogether.’’ 

The superintendent of Allegheny, Pa., says very forcibly: 
‘* The teacher who is clamorous for pupils to be promoted with- 
out examination, or simply on the say-so of their teacher, gives 
ample evidence, in my judgment, of poorly prepared classes. No 
business ever prospers where the cashiers are allowed to audit their 
own books. No such theory would ever be tolerated for a moment 
except among teachers; it isn’t business.’’ , 

On the other hand, the late Superintendent Harrington, of New 
Bedford, says: ‘‘ What a perfect farce a test examination to de- 
termine merit becomes, subject, as its transaction and results neces- 
sarily are, to contingencies which negative its justice; in the face 
of the positive knowledge which the teacher possesses of the stand- 
ing of every member of his school! How perfectly the daily inter- 
course of the schoolroom, for months and perhaps years, enables 
the teacher to know thoroughly the inward character as well as the 
outward form of every one; and if, when an examination has been 
finished, and its per cents. recorded, the teachersays, ‘Such a pupil 
has suceeeded who was not worthy to succeed,’ or‘ Such a pupil 
has failed who ranks in merit above many who have won,’ how 
his judgment, in the forum of conscience, overthrows the decision 
of the figures, and renders an insistence upon it an injustice and a 
shame.’’ 

Superintendent MacAlister, of Philadelphia, says: ‘‘ No small 
number of the complaints made against the public schools is due to 
the prominence given to forms of examination which amount to in- 
quests upon the ability and standing of the teacher. A jadiciously 
conducted examination, with a view to testing the progress made 
by aschool, and the character of the teacher’s methods, is of great 
value. But that is not the popular notion of the examiner’s duty. 
The test to which the children are submitted is too often like a 





points. In Louisville the first grades are examined by 
the faculties of the male and female high school, those 
of other grades by the next higher grade. 
In Poughkeepsie each class is examined by the teacher 
of the next higher grade, the teachers, not the pupils, 
exchanging rooms. The arithmetic, geography, and 
grammar papers are corrected by the superintendent and 
assistants. A feature in Poughkeepsie which calls for 
special attention is the marking of special features of the 
work in each study. Thus in reading a separate mark is 
given on each of the following sub-topics : Expression, 
familiarity with words, distinctness of enunciation. In 
language the topics marked are subdivided into sentences 
and capitals, grammatical construction and facility of 
expression. To arrive at these results elaborate circulars 
are issued and large and complicated report blanks em- 
ployed. The idea is unquestionably good. The chairman 
of this committee can testify as to its efficacy in examin- 
ing reading, and if a simple system of ascertaining this 
sort of information were devised the teachers would find 
it an important help. 

Before leaving the first grand division of our subject 
and passing to those tests for promotion which depend 


Procrustes bed into which all must be made to fit, regardless of age, 
strength, capacity, opportunity, diligence, or desire to learn. The 
percentages obtained, no matter what kind of training the ques- 
tions call for, are taken as the measure of the teacher’s success. 
A condition of public sentiment in which such ideas prevail, is ca- 
pable of doing incalculable mischief, and no greater hindrance to 
the power and influence of a school system for good can be imag- 
ined.”’ 

One of the principals of Elmira, N. Y., writes thus: “‘ Time 
was when examinations were held monthly, and several clerks 
were kept busy making out per cents. Then one of the things no 
man knew was whether or not a given child was likely to be pro- 
moted. He was dissected and weighed by atoms, and a sort of 
general average at the end of the year placed him where he must 
stay, one year from date for value received.’’ 


II. EXAMINATIONS CONSIDERED AS NOT A SUFFICIENT 
TEST FOR PROMOTION. 

a. Methods of incorporating the record of the year’s 
work with the results of examination. 

Such methods are employed in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Manchester, N. H., Wilmington, Del., Boston, Worcester, 
and New Bedford, Mass., Terre Haute and Indianapolis, 
Ind., St. Louis, Kansas City, Mo., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Harrisburg, Penn., Denver, Col., Paterson, N. J., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Dubuque, Ia., Covington and Louisville, 





only in part, or do not depend at all, on examinations, it 





may be well to give the views of those who still hold to 
examinations as a sufficient gauge of the student’s prog- 


Ky., Memphis, Tenn., Oakland, Cal., Portland, Me. 
With such an array of supporters the general principle 
of averaging in the year’s work can hardly be regarded as 
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an experiment. Several inquiries grow out of the general 
subject which we may state as follows : 
1. How is the combination of the two records, the term 
and examination, to be made ? 
2. What methods of ascertaining the term record are 
employed / 
3. What are the arguments in the support of the 
system / 


1. Method. 


In Covington, Harrisburg, Terre Haute, Boston, and 
Milwaukee, the term and examination each count 
one half in forming the estimate. The method in Coy- 
ington is thus stated in detail : 

** Promotion shall be made upon the average of the two semi- 
annual examinations already provided for in the rules, together 
with the monthly scholarship standing of the pupils as ascertained 
by their respective teachers. The week prior to each semi-annual 
examination, each teacher in the grades named in the foregoing 
rule, shall make an average of these several monthly records, 
showing the standing of each pupil for the half year in each sub- 
ject (except writing and drawing) and deposit the same with the 
superintendent. The average shall be combined with the results 
of the superintendent’s semi-annual examination, so as to count 
one half in making the general average for the half year, and the 
final average for promotion shall be used on the two half-yearly 
averages as thus obtained.”’ 


In Milwaukee they take half the per cent. on the record, 
and half that of the examination, and add the two for the 
standing of the pupils. 

In Wilmington the term examination is multiplied by 
two-and to the product is added the percentage of actual 
marks earned during the term, and the same divided by 
three. 

In Kansas City the daily work is estimated at 4 the 
In Omaha 
the recommendations just before the examinations, are 


class standing, and the examinations at }. 


given great weight: from 10 to 20 per cent. being some- 
times credited a pupil because of the recommendation. 
In other cases no proportion is stated. 

In Worcester the result of the examination is but a 
small element in the case. The questions are not de- 
signed mainly as a test, and the answers are not rigidly 
marked. In Grand Rapids, examinations are held twice 
a year and the promotions are based on these results. 
Great weight is, however, given the teacher’s opinion of 
the pupil’s ability to take the work of the higher grade. 
In St. Louis, Paterson, and Dubuque, the same general 
plan is followed. In Los Angeles there is more or less 
test work every month ; and from these results and from 
the daily oral recitations, they are graded monthly, and 
the average of these and one final examination deter- 
mines the question of promotion. In Louisville each 
teacher keeps a daily record in each subject, and each 
principal holds two written examinations, without notice 
to teacher or pupils, each year at such times, and in such 
manner as he deems best, and the average of these ex- 
aminations, together with the daily recitation average, 
determines the pupil’s standing for the year. 

In Cleveland teachers hand in two lists, the recom- 
mended and the non-recommended, basing judgment on 
the work of the pupils during the year. Examinations 
are given afterwards on questions prepared in the office of 
the superintendent, and these results, together with the 
teachers’ lists, determine the promotions. In Erie blanks 
are furnished for reports similar to those in Cleveland. 

The superintendent at Auburn says: “I have found 
that teachers as a rule are careful in making recommen- 
dations for promotion, for it is a serious reflection upon 
their judgment to recommend a poorly prepared pupil.” 

In Indianapolis the system is applied only to doubtful 
cases, who fail to pass the examination. 

In New Bedford the system is applied only to admis- 
sion to the high school. Formerly pupils were admitted 
on the teacher’s judgment. This proving unsatisfactory, 
examinations were held and were equally unsatisfactory. 
The following rule has resulted : 

‘* A record in per cents. shall be kept by each grammar school, in 
a book provided for the purpose, of the daily work of the pupils of 
fifth grade throughout the year. A written examination of the 
fifth grade shall be had during the first half of the summer term, 
on questions proposed by the grammar school committee. During 
the latter half of the summer term, there shall be an oral examina- 
tion of the same grade to test results of instruction which cannot 
be measured by formal written work. The average per cents. ob- 
tained from the two examinations as modified by the results of the 


2. Methods of ascertaining the record of the term's work. 


a. Daily marking; 0. monthly tests; c. teacher's 


estimate ; d. combination of the foregoing. 

(a) Daily Marking : 

In Louisville and Wilmington this system is obligatory. 
In Wilmington the teacher marks each pupil at the close 
of each recitation, and the superintendent says: “It re- 
quires much marking of recitations, and absence from a 
recitation reduces a pupil’s marks as much as failure in 
recitation.” The superintendent at Covington says : 
“ This system makes the instruction mechanical and con- 
sumes time that should be given for instruction.” 

(6) Monthly Tests : 

In Terre Haute the superintendent indicates one or 
two subjects, and the teachers prepare questions, and with 
his approval, conduct the examinations, grade papers, 
and prepare a record of per cents. 

In Dubuque, above the lower primary class, these ex- 
aminations are conducted by the teachers. In Fort 
Wayne the examinations are formidable. The principals 
are called together twice a month by the superintendent 
who assigns each one a grade in a single study, for which 
he is to prepare questions, partly over the work just done, 
and partly in review. In Portland, Chelsea, and Somer- 
ville the formal tests are bi-monthly and are really exam- 
inations. In Portland the questions are submitted to the 
superintendent for approval, and the final test of the yeai 
is prepared by the superintendent and approved by th 
school board. In Oakland, semi-monthly tests are ‘re- 
quired in all grades in the primary and grammar schools 
except the 7th and 8th. 

Superintendent Wiles of Covington says: ‘‘The monthly exam 
ination by the teacher at the end of each month is open to objec 
tion. The teacher’s record should be come at in a less formal wa) 
else it will be attended by the very evils it seeks to avoid.’’ H« 
further says : 

“* The teachers of the intermedia'e grades, grammar grades, 
and A primary grade, shall give to their respective classes one gen- 
eral review exercise each month, in each of the subjects taught ix 
the respective grades except writing and drawing, one of these ex- 
ercises to be given each week unless the number of subjects exceed: 
the number of weeks in the month, in which case two exercises may 
be given in one week. These review exercises shall be upon ques- 
tions relating to the portion of each subject that has been studied 
during the interval between such review exercises ; the questions t 
be carefully prepared by the teachers for the purpose of sucl 
review, and the answers carefully per cented as in a regular ex- 
amination.’ 

(c) Estimates by the Teacher. 

In Harrisburg the class record is made up from ree- 
ords kept during the year, and from general observations, 
and is the conscientious conviction of the teacher as to 
the pupils’ general knowledge of studies pursued, and 
their standing in the same. In Milwaukee the teacher 
records, in permanent and systematic form, not less than 
once a week, an impartial estimate of the pupils’ school 
work in each branch, and sends to the parents, monthly, 
a summary of these records. The superintendent says: 
“We depend upon the knowledge of the pupil which we 
suppose the teacher possesses, and we find no reason to re- 
gret placing such confidence in the history of the class 
kept by the teacher. The influence upon the instruction 
to the pupil is good.” 

Superintendent Wiles, of Covington, says: ‘‘The faithful 
and honest teacher, when the class is not excessively large, 
can record from her remembered knowledge of the pupils’ 
daily work, an estimate of each pupil’s worth in each subject 
of instruction, as accurate as she or any one else can arrive at 
by an examination. So I think teachers should be allowed the 
liberty of selecting their own methods of making the scholarship 
records of their pupils. When there is a marked discrepancy be- 
tween the teacher’s record and the results of the examination, par- 
ticularly when this discrepancy is general as to her particular class, 
but not general as to the several classes in the same grade, this dis- 
crepancy calls for special investigation as to its causes. My own 
observation has been that when an examination has been had upon 
questions carefully prepared by the superintendent, and the classes 
have been candidly and honestly marked by the teachers, there will 
be no yery startling discrepancy between the two records in their 
general results.’’ 

3. Arguments in favor of combining the yearly record 
with the examination. 

Principal Fry, of Camden, says: ‘‘ The method of using the 
term record has produced much better results than the old plan, 
as it makes it necessary for pupils to keep up a good average 
throughout the entire term, and there is not much temptation to 
cramming all into the latter part of the term.’ 

The superintendent of Covington says: ‘‘ This plan protects 








remembered by his teacher. On the other hand, it removes in part 
the temptation to dishonesty in the examinations, by making the 
pupil disposed to be dishonest feel that he has a record behind him 
that will impeach him if he yields to that temptation. 

“ It is not denied that evil effects do very commonly result from 
examinations for promotion ; but the evil is in their abuse, and not 
in the examinations themselves. When examinations are used as 
the sole means of deciding the matters named, forced by the in- 
stinct of self preservation, the teacher comes to look upon the ex- 
amination as the end for which he is to work, and the making of 
all the pupils in his class pass the ordeal of the final examination 
the goal of his ambition. When this ig the case, the true ends of 
teaching are lost sight of, and with them have gone rational meth- 
ods and conscientious work. The wares are being prepared for the 
market and nothing more. It would not be difficult to conceive of 
a case in which, judged by true standards, it would be more to the 
credit of the teacher if one third of his class should fail to pass 
than if all should pass. But under this abnormal use of exami- 
nations in the place of teaching, in the true sense of leading a pupil 
to the exercise, in a healthful manner, of his powers of mind and 
heart, there has been brought to bear the unnatural stimulus of an 
appeal to his pride and ambition, and the still more unnatural 
process of cramming the memory with the contents. of textbooks 
in order to the passing of an examination regardless of true mental 
culture or permanency of acquirement. The effect upon the pupils 
is equally pernicious. They come to look upon the passing of an 
examination as the chief end of their school work. As cramming 
has taken the place of teaching, the massing of large numbers of 
pupils into single classes in order that they may be more conven- 
iently crammed, is only too natural.’’ 

In Milwaukee the subject was considered by the Prin- 

cipals’ Association. The question broadly stated was,— 

“What is there in the present rules inconsistent with a 

needed reform in examinations?” “The consideration 
of this question occupied the council of principals for four 
sessions. The subject of examinations was broadly and 
thoroughly discussed under the following heads: The pur- 
pose of examination, the evils and abuses of the system ; 
the remedy for these evils, and the changes required in 
the rules to effect the same. The council found little 
difficulty in coming to an agreement as to what changes 
are desirable to secure a thorough reform of the. system 
in question. The ills of the present system are readily 
attributable to three specific causes. First: Examinations 
have been installed as the sole and exclusive test of the 
pupil’s attainments, and have in that capacity assumed a 
tyrannical importance in nearly all our processes of instrue- 
tion. We are justified in regarding many of the ills of 
children in our schobls, characterized by nervousness, over- 
excitement and worry, as the direct consequence of the 
Second : 


As the only judgment placed on record of the pupil’s pro- 


extravagant prominence given to examinations. 


ficiency is the record of examination, and as the teacher 
very naturally feels that such record estimates the success 
of her work, both pupils and teachers are stimulated to 
exertion with false and unworthy aims in view. The 
former procrastinates when examinations are distant, 
crams when they are near, and inertly subsides when they 
are past and the percentages for which he studied have 
been obtained. The teacher plies her vocation intent on 
the prospective test of her work, cutting her instruction 
down closely to anticipate the questions of the examiner, 
and, through her solicitude about the results of the exami- 
nation, tending more or less toward the bad practices of 
cram, superficialness, and rote learning. Third: Since 
these exercises have increased in prominence as the chief 
or only factor in deciding promotions, they have been 
resorted to for purposes of discipline, to secure a record, 
and to prepare or train for the final examination. In 
other words examinations have been used voluntarily as 
an occasional school exercise, with a view to fitting the 
class to meet the final requirements for promotion.” 


The superintendent of Davenport, lowa, says: ‘‘ We are grad- 
ually drifting away f written examinations, and relying less 
and less upon them in the matter of promotions. We are, how- 
ever, having a great deal of written work, much more than for- 
merly, or than when the results of the written examination were 
the sole test of promotion."’ 


b. The omission of examination in some grades. 

In New Haven they have written reviews once in two 
months. A record is kept of the results, and this is made 
the basis of promotion on May 1. In primary grades pro- 
motions are made mainly on recommendation of the teachers. 
In Oswego they have no percentage marks, and allow the 
teachers to promote such as in their judgment are pre- 
pared to do the work of the next class. Those whom 
the teachers decline to recommend may, if they choose, 
take an examination conducted by teachers of both grades, 
under the direction of the superintendent, whose joint de- 








principals’ record of daily work, and their convictions as to fitness 


.or unfitness shall form the basis for the distribution of diplomas.’’ 


the nervous or timid child, who might fail in a general examina- 
tion, by giving him the benefit of his daily recitations as recorded or 


cisions are final. 
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In Boston official examinations are only given in pass- 
ing pupils from primary to grammar and from grammar 
to high schools; other promotions are made entirely by]. 
principals after their private examination. ‘The super- 
intendent and supervisors have no part in this, and 
officially know no more about them than about the school 
work in general. In Wilmington all promotions in lower 
primary grades, and in Somerville in all primary grades, 
are made without written examinationis. 

In Rochester pupils in the first and second years of 
school are promoted on the judgment of the teacher, 
with the approval of the principal without written exami- 
nations. In Davenport the first five grades are promoted 
without formal examinations. In New Bedford, where 
the plan has been applied for a long time even to ad- 
mission to the high school, it has given rise to evils which 
have demanded and received correction. The chairman 
of the high school committee says : 

‘In my visits to the school early this year, I noticed on the part 
of many pupils in all the grades an indifference to study and a disre- 
gard of the rules of discipline that surprised me. Inquiry revealed 
the fact that there was in the schoo] quite a number of pupils, 
who, perhaps, ought never to have been admitted. Certainly they 
were not qualified to pursue the course of study prescribed. What 
seemed at first glance indifference, proved in reality to be inability 
to comprehend and grasp the subject matter of their several stud- 
ies. They possessed but limited powers of application; and, un- 
able properly to prepare their lessons, they took but little interest 
in the recitations. Why had such pupils been admitted to the 
school ? It was through a modification of the conditions of admis- 
sion enacted some years since, whereby the rule prevailing in the 
grammar schools by which the pupils of the several grades were 
advanced each year ‘in mass’ was applied to candidates for 
the high school, and the entire fifth grade of the grammar school 
had been annually admitted without condition or question, except 
in cases of extreme unworthiness. 

** Another, and still worse, result of this management, was that 
this apparent indifference on the part of the pupils had proved con- 
tagious, and had infected quite a number who, under other cir- 
cumstances, amid other surroundings, would have been fair or even 
good scholars. A belief, based upon actual experience and prece- 
dent, was universal among the pupils that they could drift along, 
doing almost nothing, and advancing year after year with their 
classes, finally graduate with as tangible proofs of good scholar- 
ship as those possessed by the pupils who had conscientiously, en- 
thusiastically, and successfully completed the course.’’ 


c. The exemption of a part of the class from exami- 
nation. 

1. Special methods. 

In Oakland, Cal., all pupils who have reached an aver- 
age of 85 per cent. in scholarship and 90 per cent. in de- 


s 


portment shall be declared promoted honorably and are 
excused from attending school during the last week of the 
term. In Wilmington, below the high school, the half of 
the pupils having the best recitation marks in each class, 
provided the recitation marks amount to 80 per cent. of 
the possible marks of the term, are promoted on these 
marks alone. Here about 40 per cent. of the children of 
the school have been exempt from examinations. In 
Lynn the pupils of grammar schools whose rank in schol- 
arship is equivalent to 65 per cent. on the year’s work are 
promoted without a special examination. 

In Denver, in all grades above the third, a record is 
kept of the daily work of each pupil, and at the end of 
the year those whose scholarship average for the year is 
one per cent. above the average of the class are promoted 
without examination ; about one half are thus promoted. 
In lower primary grades the principal may, at discretion, 
excuse one half of the class from examination on recom- 
mendation of the teacher. 

In Milwaukee the superintendent may exempt any pupils 
from examination and grant promotions or certificates to 
said pupils upon such written vouchers and upon such 
records of the pupil’s work presented by the principal and 
class teacher as shall be, in his judgment, a satisfactory 
evidence of the fitness of such pupils for promotion without 
resort to examination. Promotions so granted are pro- 
motions upon special merit. Regular attendance, uni- 
formly good standing throughout the year in all branches, 
excellent deportment, and neatness in written exercises, 
which should be preserved and presented in evidence of 
the pupil’s claims, constitute a satigfactory basis for the 
voucher given by the teacher and the principal. The 
records of such pupils are placed upon the regular report 
with the remark, ‘‘ Exempted from examination for meri- 
torious work.” Such exemption will be determined before 
the examination takes place. he following is the form 
of the voucher : 


‘‘ This is to certify that the pupils named ated members of the 
eighth grade in this school, have completed the prescribed course 
of study in a highly creditable manner. They have been regular 
in attendance, diligent in study, and excellent in deportment. I 
therefore recommend that they be exempted from examinations, 
and that their standing in regular class work, as shown in the 
eighth grade record of this school admit them to the high school, 
and that they be granted diplomas of graduation upon special 
merit,” 

2. Advantages. 

The superintendent at Wilmington thinks that pupils 
that escape examinations by being in the best half of the 
class are the most satisfactory in the class to which they 
are promoted. After five years’ experience Superintend- 
ent Howland of Chicago writes “that he thinks it prefer- 
able to the old method.” Principal Beggs of Denver has 
tried promoting entirely on the recommendation of the 
teacher, solely upon examinations, upon an average of the 
yearly record and the final examination, and favors the 
latter. “This method seems to act as a wholesome stimu- 
lus to the average child, while it shields the teacher 
from the charge of partiality or malice in keeping back a 
child, enables the examiner to test the teacher’s work, 
affords him an opportunity of giving specific direction to 
the grade work, and in short serves all the purposes of an 
ordinary examination, while it reduces the extra work of 
the teachers about one half at a time when they are over- 
taxed, and relieves the most nervous and excitable of the 
children from a sévere and useless ordeal.” ‘ Superin- 
tendent Bruce of Lynn thinks such a method prevents 
the worry of a special examination, furnishes an incen- 
tive to do uniformly well, and saves all expense of time 
and money in conducting such examinations.” He gives 
the following statisticsfor 1881 : 


STATISTICS. 


The last class under the old plan had a membership 
of 89, while the class which first entered under the 
new numbered 142. Under the old plan at the end of 
the year the class numbered 66, a falling off of nearly 26 
per cent. The number at the corresponding time in the 
new class was 107, representing a diminution of 25 per 
cent. In scholarship the average rank of the class of 
1879 was 75.3 per cent., and the average rank of the class 
of 1881 was 73.9 per cent. Examination of the records 
of scholarship, and consultation with the teachers, does 
not develop the fact that the scholars constituting the last 
two classes, which were admitted under the new plan, are 
any poorer scholars, or less fitted to undertake the work 
of a high school than were the pupils who entered by 
special examination. ‘They are as well fitted, generally, 
for their work as their predecessors, while in some studies 
they have demonstrated their superiority tothem. There 
seems to be no question but that admission without special 
examination is the best method.” We regret that we 
have no later statistics. 

On the other hand the superintendent of Wilmington 
says: “ There is dissatisfaction on the part of some who 
have to be examined, and on the part of their parents and 
friends.” 

d. The introduction of the principal’s or teacher's 
judgment. 

There is scarcely a city from which we have heard, in 
which a pupil may not be promoted at any time during 
the year if the principal or teacher thinks best. In many 
cases this judgment is the sole factor. However near we 
reach perfection in examinations and records, there must 
still remain cases in which individual judgment is the 
only means of arriving at the best course. 


Ill. Purrine BAcK. 

Ia Omaha there is not only an examination for pro- 
motion but an examination to determine fitness for con- 
tinuance in the class. In Troy there is an examination 
at the close of the first term. It is made the basis for 
the return of laggards to lower classes. The propriety of 
occasionally putting pupils back is recognized officially in 
Portland and Auburn, where they have the rule that 
“Any promoted pupil failing to do satisfactory work may 
be reduced to a lower grade at any time by direction of 
the superintendent.” In Fall River this is the rule: “If 
a pupil, after promotion to any grade, shall be found un- 
able to keep up with the class, the principal shall refer 
the fact in writing to the superintendent, who may remove 
the pupil to a lower grade.” 





In Dubuque: ‘ When from any cause the standing of 


a pupil falls below the scholarship of the class, he may be 
sent to a lower class at the discretion of the principal.” 
In Hoboken: “After a reasonable trial the principal of 
the high school shall notify the superintending principal} 
of any pupil admitted who is found unfit, and he shall 
return him to the grammar school from which he grad- 
ua 

In Indianapolis the assistant superintendent is author- 
ized, at any time during the year, to send pupils to the 
grade next below. In Oswego a pupil who has failed to 
do successfully the work required, may, before being sent 
back, demand an examination conducted by-the teachers. 
of both grades, under the direction of the superintendent. 
This joint decision is final. 

It would seem to the committee that if anything has 
been made clear by this investigation it is that any in- 
flexible or procrustean method of determining a child’s 
fitness for promotion is foreign to the spirit of the times. 
A child should be allowed to go on, not always on the 
basis of a percentage, but on his fitness, ascertained largely 
by his work during the year and the judgment of the 
teacher. He has no inalienable right to a place in any 
given class, but merely the right of fitness; and when the 
fitness ceases to exist the right disappears. His retention 
in a class should rest with the principal. 

If a pupil enters one of our Newark classes and is absent 
three months sick he cannot be put back. It does not 
matter how much behind the grade he is, nor how dis- 
orderly he is, nor that his mother begs you to put him 
back, even though the boy asks to be put back, he may 
not be put back again. A pupil may, by inattention and 
disorder, fall as far behind his class as the foregoing case, 
and the other conditions may be identical with the above. 
He-is not to be put back. 

The power to put back is to be exercised sparingly ‘aa 
under restrictions, but to entirely cut off the power is very 
unwise. The knowledge by incorrigible pupils that he 
may be put back, is an incentive presenting a fear of 
immediate punishment. The knowledge that he may 
fail in his examination is a deferred punishment, and the 
average boy will take his chances. It is jast the same 
with the parent. You can arouse a father whose son is 
in danger of being put back, when you can get only an 
indifferent assent and lukewarm assistance in view of fail- 
ing to pass. If the term’s work be counted in with the 
examination there is a motive more immediately operative 
brought to bear on the boy which will reach many eases, 
but the incorrigible boy will remain insensible to it. His 
continued presence in the class is a constant source of dis- 
order and an injustice to the teacher. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Your committee recommends : 

1. “That 50 per cent. of each class in the grammar 
schools be exempted from examination, and promoted on 
merit provided that all such promotions shall have the 
approval and indorsement of the elass teacher and prin- 
cipal.” 

2. “That the classroom work eount as one half in the 
promotion of the pupils, the results of informal monthly 
tests to be regarded as the record of classroom work.” 

3. “That any one falling below 65 per cent. in either 
arithmetic, grammar, or geography, shall not be promoted 
except on the recommendation of class teacher and prin- 
cipal, such pupil to remain in the higher class only so 
long as he maintains the required standing in the class.” 

4. “That all examinations and promotions in the fourth 
and third grades primary (first and second year grades) 
be left entirely to the class teachers and principal.” 

5. “That principals shall leave the power of demotion 
subject to proper restrictions.” 

6. “That we have semi-annual examinations,—one the 
last of January, the other the last of June.” 

7. “That we have more descriptive terms where the 
examination is marked in such terms.” 

Your committee would suggest : 

1. “That history be taken out of the list of studies 
marked in per cents.” 

2. “That while recognizing the difficulty in the way of 
the change the advantage of semi-annual promotions be 
considered.” 











You are certainly publishi perior paper. — Geo. P. 
Brown, Editor Til, ‘st hool po] ace) : 














